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PRINTERS’ INK, 


The 
Young 
Ladies > 


are fully as much interested 
in the local paper as the rest 
of the household. 

All that occurs in the 
town and neighborhood 
must be learned by them, 
and the local paper is the 
vehicle of this information. 

They study its pages ea- 
gerly and carefully—all the 
events, stories, jokes, adver- 
tisements, etc., etc. Noth- 
ing escapes their attention. 

Before the week is over 
the contents of the local 
weekly are known by heart, 
advertisements as well as 
reading matter. 

The local happenings and 
the attractive advertisements 
are discussed at the fireside 
by the entire family, young 
and old; what advertise- 
ments to answer, and what 
goods to buy. 

The local country weekly 
stands alone ; it has a mis- 
sion of its own; there is no 
substitute. 

Think of reaching more 
than one-sixth of all the 
country readers of this great 
land through one combina- 
tion of local weeklies ! 

It can be done by using 
the 1,600 local papers of 
the Atlantic Coast Lists. 

One order, one electro- 
type does the business. 

Catalogue for the asking. 


sees 


Atlantic Coast Lists, 
134 Leonard St., New York. 
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ANNOYING PUBLISHERS OFFI- 
CIALLY. 





‘‘There is a breadth and compre- 
hensiveness of stupidity,” says the New 
York World, ‘‘ about many of the rul- 
ings of our Third-Assistant Postmaster- 
General which is observable nowhere 
else in the public service.’? The World 
refers to the second-class muddles of 
the Department, which so thoroughly 
illustrate its incompetence to deal with 
the every-day questions that arise in 
connection with the mailing rights ac- 
corded by the law to periodical publi- 
cations. 

To any one who has been in a posi- 
tion to observe the curious and inex- 
plicable efforts of post-office officials 
to make distinctions without differ- 
ences, the effort of the Loud Bill to 
multiply these distinctions still further, 
augurs ill for publishers. Those who 
have passed their lives among period- 
icals find it impossible to make such 
distinctions between them as those 
which an Assistant Postmaster-General, 
appointed for political reasons, with no 
knowledge of the publishing business, 
makes with the greatest readiness, ease 
and gusto. 

This tendency to splitting hairs in 
some cases and passing five inch cables 
without remark in others has been the 
cause of large and needless expense to 
the public and so much confusion as to 
discourage honorable publishers and 
invite misrepresentation and trickery 
instead of open and square methods. 
The basic fault lies not with the law 
itself, but with the assumption of the 
Post-Office Department of a right to 
torture the law into a support of trivial 
distinctions that hamper enterprise, 
complicate the business of both the 
publisher and the post-office and do no 
good to anybody. For instance, second- 
class publications may be mailed by the 
publishers or by news agents to any one 
in the United States at one cent a 


pound ; news agents may return unsold 
copies to other news agents at the same 
rate, but when returned to the pub- 
lishers four cents a pound must be paid. 
The newsdealer and publisher stand 
on the same basis in sending out copies, 
but if the newsdealer desires to return 
unsold copies, he must mail them to a 
news company in order to get the ben- 
efit of the pound rate. The publisher 
can send out his paper only from the 
office at which it is issued ; but anews 
agency can send the same publication 
from fifty different post-offices, if its 
branches amount to so many. Only 
subscribers’ copies and sample copies 
can be sent by a publisher at second- 
class rates, and should he receive an 
order from a newsdealer, he is, if he 
abides by the postal regulations, com- 
pelled to mail them at the rate for 
transient newspapers—which costs four 
times as much. If a publication has a 
page of ads cut out, or if only a portion 
is sent, it becomes third-class matter 
and costs eight cents a pound for mail- 
ing. 

The second-class law, as at present 
constituted, consists of a simple basis 
of law, supplemented by innumerable 
and complicated “‘regulations” evolved 
by clerks in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment and intended to fit particular 
exigencies that arise. If these home- 
made regulations were intended to fa- 
cilitate the transaction of business, as 
would be supposed, and were made 
with intelligence and knowledge of 
publishers’ needs, they would be ad- 
vantageous, perhaps, to some degree, 
but as the Post-Office officials are not 
publishers, they, in their ignorance 
and irresponsibility, issue edicts ‘that 
are irksome and ridiculous. This 
were half an evil if the regulations 
were consistent, so that a publisher, 
by consulting a Post-Office Guide, 
could discover whether a contemplated 
action was legal or not. As a matter 
of fact the regulations conflict very 
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seriously with each other, and many 
are made for which there is no war- 
rant or justification in law. No com- 
plete record of them isanywhere access- 
ible, and no one in the Post-Office De- 
partment or out of it knows them all. 
They are applied rigorously in the 
case of one publisher and entirely ig- 
nored in the case of another. The 
courts cannot interfere in postal affairs. 
The Postmaster-General is absolute 
on all matters of fact, and in practice 
the decision of aclerk in the sub-cellar 
of the Department becomes the decis- 
ion of the Postmaster-General until 
that magnate is sought out and induced 
to overrule his subordinate. Each offi- 
cial of the Post-Office is an autocrat in 
his particular domain. No matter 
how absurd a regulation be, it can 
only be rescinded by the hand that 
begat it, or by his superior next in 
rank, and so on to the top. Mr. 
Loud, the present chairman of the 
House Committee on Post-Offices, has 
recently declared that the Post-Office, 
as at present managed, is one of the 
greatest menaces to the existence of 
republican institutions. To _para- 
phrase the words of Shakespeare, it is 
glorious to have a post official’s power, 
but it is tyrannous to use it like a 
postal official. 

The following are some interesting 
instances that have recently affected 
publishers. They serve to illustrate 
the general lack of method and system 
that prevails in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. 

Recently the Hon. Kerr Craige, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General, 
ruled that when a pubiisher reprints 
one of his numbers those reprints should 
be excluded from participation in the 
second-class rate. PRINTERS’ INK has 
for years contained the following stand- 
ing paragraph on its editorial page : 

Being printed from plates it is always 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred 


copies for $30, or a larger number at same 
rate. 


When asked whether such an edi- 
tion would be considered reprints, and 
as such debarred from carriage at sec- 
ond-class rates, the New York post- 
master said that he ¢hought that they 
would not be regarded as reprints, 
since they were printed from the ‘‘ orig- 
inal plates.” How a reprint would be 


printed if not from the original plates, 
and whether it was.a reprint if again 
set up, either with the same or differ- 
ent type, the metropolitan postmaster 
could not explain. On being asked 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


what a reprint is, according to the De- 
partment, he said that the rules on the 
subject were somewhat vague, and he 
would be compelled to get more ex- 
plicit instruction from headquarters. 
He said that the new ruling placed him 
in a position where a publisher, mail- 
ing back numbers of his periodical, 
could do so at second-class rates unless 
he took particular pains to make a 
statement that they were reprints, in 
which case he would have to pay third- 
class rates. He promised that when he 
got further instructions from head- 
quarters he would communicate with 
PRINTERS’ INK. When several days 
later the postmaster at New York was 
appealed to for his additional instruc- 
tions from Washington, the reporter 
was informed that the regulation had 
been rescinded for sixty days. This 
means that the Post-Office Department 
had found it as difficult to understand 
its own regulation as did the public, 
and had cut the knot by rescinding the 
regulation. This has been a very fre- 
quent practice with the post-office. 

The famous order, ‘‘ When a publi- 
cation changes its periodicity it loses 
its continuity,’’ has also been suspend- 
ed, but not till it had caused many 
publishers a great deal of anxiety. 
The regulation read: When a pub- 
lication changes its periodicity, it loses 
its continuity, and no back numbers 
issued prior to the change can after- 
ward be sent at the pound rate, whether 
such back numbers belong to the orig- 
inal or a reprint edition. The New 
York World, of March Ist, commented 
on this regulation as follows: 

The law allows all second-class matter to 
be sent by mail from the office of publication 
at pound rates. The Third Assistant Post- 
master-General now rules that if a periodical 
entitled to be mailed at second-class matter 
changes the frequency of its issue—for ex- 
ample, if a semi-weekly newspaper decides to 
= thrice a week, or a monthly magazine 

comes a fortnightly—it loses its status as 
second-class matter, and no back numbers, 
issued before the change or reprinted after- 
wards, can be mailed except at full book 
rates. There is absolutely no suggestion in 
the law of any such intent as this, It is a 
rule unreasonable on its face. Yet, under 
the practice of the Department an Assistant 
Postmaster-General can give the force and 
effect of law even to so absurd and arbitrar 
a decision as this. Postmaster-General Wil- 
son, who has a clear brain and a reasonable 
disposition, will do well to edit carefully the 
legislative efforts of his subordinates. 

Many readers of PRINTERS’ INK are 
acquainted with that old and excellent 
printers’ magazine, Paper and Press. 
This beautiful specimen of the typo- 
graphic art has recently been changed 




















from a monthly to a weekly, and by the 
new order, while it stood, no back 
number could be mailed at the second- 
class rate. 

The following further illustrates the 
tendency of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment to spend time and make trouble 
over insignificant trifles : 

The publishers of Pediatrics, a New 
York medical journal, send PRINTERS’ 
INK an envelope in which they had 
attempted to mail their publication at 
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second-class rates. It was rejected by 
the post-office as violating the regula- 
tion pertaining to the carriage of second- 
class matter in that the envelope had 
printed on it what a postal official con- 
sidered an advertisement. The offi- 
cials claimed that the advertisement 
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address of the publisher and the words : 
‘The Advertiser's Trade Journal” 
and ‘‘Only publication of its class in 
New England.’’ Wherein, so far as 
it being an advertisement is concerned, 
this matter is less objectionable than 
that on the envelope of /’ediatrics, is 
not readily discernible to a layman, 
but to the mind of a postal clerk ac- 
customed to splitting hairs the differ- 
ence is doubtless plain. Still he might 
not arrive twice at the same conclusion. 

The law provides that a paper ‘‘in- 
tended primarily for advertising pur- 
poses ’’ shall not be admissible as sec- 
ond-class matter. The meaning is 
plain. It intended to exclude publi- 
cations that are practically circulars 
and intended to serve the purpose of 
circulars, but the Post-Office Depart- 
ment constantly attempts to so construe 
it as to exclude papers containing an 
unusual amount of advertising. Its 
decisions on this point have made no 
end of trouble, but if consistently car- 
ried out would exclude the Sunday 
papers almost without exception. 

Many papers are from time to time 
excluded from the mails on the ground 
that they do not have a sufficiently 
large proportion of actual subscribers 
and yet, in every Presidential year, 
the Department consents to carry mill- 
ions of campaign papers that have no 
pretense to the possession of a legiti- 
mate subscription list of even a dozen 
names. 

The publishers of PRINTERS’ INK 
had recent occasion to communicate 
with a large number of newspaper pub- 
lishers. The story was told in a letter 
to the post-office : 

We want to communicate with newspaper 
publishers— about 7,202 divided into eleven 
classes. 

We want to send a different circular to 
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New England 
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ADVERTISING 


KATE E. GRISWOLD, Editor and Publisher, No. 13 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 





consisted in using the words, ‘‘Devoted 
to the Diseases of Children.”” The pub- 
lishers of Pediatrics also took occasion 
to send PRINTERS’ INK a copy of the en- 
velope used by Profitable Advertising, 
a class paper published in Boston, and 
which passes unquestioned. This en- 

velope has printed on it the name and 


each class. To the first class, in the — 
of the page, we wish to print a letter A ; 
the second a letter B, and so on. Eavpcen 
these changed letters the circulars are ail 
alike. 
We believe these circulars, sent unsealed, 
are entitled to the third-class rate. If we 
rint rco circulars of the first class with the 
are A in the center and mail it to the one 
hundred publishers for whom they are in- 
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tended, that will be all right, and so for the 
other classes. 

We believe there is nothing in the postal 
regulations which makes it improper to print 
the letter to go in the center of the page in 
red, or any other color that may suit our 
fancy. 

Now, it so happens that in sending out 
these circulars, the addresses of the various 
classes are all mixed up. Tie first envelope 
may require a circular with A ir. the center, 
the next one with K, and so on. It will be 
much more convenient to take the circulars 
from a pile and stamp on each, with a hand- 
stamp, the letter for the class to which the 
enve’ lope belongs. 

It would, x course, be all right to print 
each one on a printing press, = thus issue 
7,200 separate editions of one each. 

Now, each one of these circulars weighs 
more than an ounce, and it makes a differ- 
ence to us of 3 cents on each one whether 
they go as third-class matter or as first-class 
matter. The service expected of them will 
be just as much in one case as theother, The 
difference in postage will be $216, which we 
don’t care to throw away. 

Can we use the hand-stamp? 


Before writing the letter the New 
York Postmaster had been visited per- 
sonally. He decided that the use of 
the hand-stamp, as proposed, made the 
matter subject to letter postage, and he 
showed postal decisions to sustain his 
position. By the decisions referred to 
it appeared that an unsealed circular, 


printed in type, is third-class matter, 
mailable at one cent for two ounces. 
An addition to this circular, if printed 
with a hand-stamp, makes it first class 


matter. If the addition is printed on 
a press the circular will still be third- 
class matter. If the entire circular is 
printed with a hand-stamp, it is third- 
class matter. If it is made up of sev- 
eral imprints of different hand-stamps, 
it will still be third-class matter. 

The decision seemed so absurd that 
the publishers determined to have the 
case submitted to the Department at 
Washington. The question wasa plain 
one. The answe: had to be yes or no. 
There was no occasion for any delay. 
After waiting thirteen days, and no 
answer being received, another letter 
was sent, but having had much experi- 
ence of the usual practice of the De- 
partment of either answering an in- 
quiry in a way that no one can make 
head or tail of, or not answering at all, 
the publishers of PRINTERS’ INK 
mailed the whole batch of circulars, 
sealing them and paying letter postage. 
Two weeks had passed since the in- 
quiry was made ; they could wait no 
longer. Five days later came a letter 
from the Hon. Third Assistant Post- 
master-General, holding that the letters 
hand-stamped in the several circulars 


submitted should be regarded as print- 
ing, and that said circulars are mail- 
able at the third-class rate of postage. 

It will be seen that the Department 
overruled the New York office and took 
sixteen days to do it. 

Last November the publishers of 
PRINTERS’ INK printed twenty adver- 
tisements in one of their numbers and 
invited votes from readers as to which 
was thebest. Each voter who happened 
to vote for the ad that received the 
most votes was to receive a coupon for 
a year’s subscription to PRINTERS’ INK. 
The matter had been set up and stereo- 
typed when it occurred to one of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK’s young men that, perhaps, 
the conditions of the competition might 
be construed by Post-Office officials as 
a ‘‘lottery.”” The matter was sub- 
mitted to the New York Postmaster, 
who stated that the publication of such 
a competition would imperil the second- 
class rights of the paper. The offensive 
details were then gouged out of the 
plates, and PRINTERS’ INK of Novem- 
ber 20th appeared with unsightly white 
spaces. The matter had been simul- 
taneously submitted to the Washington 
authorities, and a fortnight later came 
the information that the publication of 
the details was of improper. The 
time for action had, however, passed, 
and the readers of PRINTERS’ INK had 
been deprived of an interesting contest. 

The student of postal affairs can 
easily discern that the regulations, 
made by men who know nothing of 
the publishing business and affected 
with an inordinate desire to make dis- 
tinctions where no differences exist, 
must affect disastrously the great army 
of publishers. Is it not time to call 
a halt in this career of persecution 
and favoritism? The Loud bill, which 
is believed to be dead, would, if 
passed, merely complicate matters 
more. One rate for all unsealed mat- 
ter would facilitate matters greatly, in 
that it would eliminate the present 
regulations and obviate the necessity 
for the making of others, ever ready 
to descend, like a Damocles sword, on . 
the head of the business man who is 
conscientiously trying to obey the law, 
but who finds, time and again, that 
those who formulate the regulations 
do not understand them themselves 
and make little pretense of applying 
them impartially. 
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A “coop catch-line” is more profitable 
to an advertiser than to a fisherman. 
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Because as a medium through 
which to exploit their goods, it 
stands at the head. 

The best merchants, the ener- 
getic, wide-awake, progressive 
merchants, are daily represented 
in its columns. 

There is no time when it is 
not good to advertise. 

Address THE SUN, New York. 
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In vesti= 
gation 


of propositions is the right thing to do. 
You won't have to go down on your 
knees for back numbers. Always get 
something up to date. In modern adver- 
tising the 


Street Cars 


are a leading medium. We control 
15,0co. Send for -our list. 


He 


George Kissam & Company 
253 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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Messrs. Linn and Ullrich 


Iry The ITEM 


(PHILADELPHIA) 


The PAPER for RESULTS. 

















Effect Produced by a Novel Card. 





Messrs. Linn and Ullrich, the well-known salesmen with 
Wanamaker & Brown, at Oak Hall, Sixth and Market Sts., Phil- 
adelphia, recently tried advertising on their own account, in the 
belief that it would pay. They advertised in a novel way, with 


two ‘‘cuts” representing themselves, and the mere announcement 
that they were salesmen with Wanamaker & Brown. The /tem 
alluded to this novel way of advertising, and received from 
Messrs. Linn and Ullrich the following letter : 

PHILA., Jan. 12, 1896. 
Business Manager ‘‘ The ltem’’: 

We are MORE THAN SATISFIED that Zhe /tem is the 
BEST PAPER FOR GOOD RETURNS, as our ad and the 
kindly notice have proven such, by the comments of so many of 
our friends, who have noticed them, and quite a number of cus- 
tomers who called on us. G. W. LINN, 

W. W. ULLRICH. 


The S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


Sole Agents Foreign Advertising, 
Rookery, Chicago. Tribune Building, New York. 
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Cheaper than a Postal Card. 
More Effective than a Letter. 


Cass County Fails to Catch On. 


OFFICE OF ‘‘ Cass CouNTY DEMOCRAT.”’ | 





A. GARDNER & SON, Proprietors. 
Largest circulation of any paper in Cass County guaranteed. Pub- | 
lished Thursdays. 
ATLANTIC, Iowa, March 26, 1896. 
Americar Newspaper Directory, New York: 

GENTs—We have received circulars from you at two different times offering 
to insert advertisement under our rating for $10. And we also notice your ex- 
planation of the plan in PRINTERS’ INK of March 25. We are ready most any 
time to invest $10 when we can see anything in it. But we sent you a state- 
ment of our circulation by registered letter, for which we hold your receipt. 
In that statement we used only the facts, which our subscription list as 
well as our paper bills will show. Now, as we understand, for $10 you will 
insert an ad stating that our circulation is fifty per cent larger than shown by 
the statement sent you. We have always found that it pays best to stick to 
the truth and be consistent. And, as it appears to us, to have our rating given, 
which we have to prove up if called upon to do so, and right under it have 
another rating that we do not have to prove up, would be a very poor kind of 
an advertisement. And the more we look at the matter the more we are con- 
vinced that the rating without the advertisement is much the best. If you can 
convince us otherwise we will send you $10. Respectfully, 

A. GARDNER & Son. 


The Matter Elucidated. 


Messrs. Gardner &-Son are quite right; but there mzgh/ possibly be some- 
thing worth saying in addition to the statement of last year’s circulation, for 
instance: Theaverage circulation of PRINTERS’ INK during 1893 was 21,913 
copies. For the first ten weeks in 1896 the regular issues were as follows: 
January Ist, 20,700 ; 8th, 20,800; 15th, 22,700; 22d, 24,200; 29th, 25,470; 
February 5th, 26,050 ; 12th, 27,450; Igth, 25,550; 26th, 26,750; March 4th, 
30,250. A statement to this effect conveys to advertisers the impression that 
the circulation of PRINTERS’ INK is increasing, and the Editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory allows the publisher of PRINTERS’ INK to print this 
statement, right in the body of the book, in the catalogue portion, immediate- 
ly following his own description, for ten dollars ; payable in cash, on presenta- 
tion of the book with the paragraph correctly inserted. 

A privilege worth $10 to PRINTERS’ INK may be worth as much to some 
other paper that happens to have an interesting statement of progress to make. 





Publishers wishing to avail themselves of the privilege 
have now no time to waste. Copy should be sent at once, 
addressed to Geo. P. Rowett & Co., Publishers of the 
AMERICAN- NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, No. 10 Spruce 
Street, New York. 
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BY RETURN MAIL 


An order even by return mail from 
Alaska, Arizona, Florida or Idaho 
may be too late. But an order from 
any other States will mv? be too late, 
if sent by return mail. The publishers 
of the American Newspaper Directory 
now have the entire matter for the edi- 
tion for 1896 in type ready for making 
up and going to press. 

It has always been a fault of all 
newspaper directories that they have 
never discovered any practicable plan 
whereby the publisher of the newspa- 
per, the one man who knows the most 
about its good qualities, could be al- 
lowed to tell his own interesting story, 
because his opinion being only his 
personal view is certain to conflict with 
that held by some of his competitors. 
The editor of the Directory has, 
therefore, always thought himself 
obliged to confine its information to 
dry fact told in plainest words. 

At last, however, the publishers of 
the American Newspaper Directory 
have, after more than a quarter of a 
century of experiment, finally evolved 
a plan that permits the publisher of a 
newspaper that happens to be pos- 
sessed of any unusual merit to present 
his story in his own words and to se- 
cure for it a position immediately fol- 
lowing the report prepared by the ed- 
itor of the Directory. The publisher’s 
short story, being prefaced by the word 
advertisement, appears for just what it 
is, and the responsibility for its state- 
ments is with the newspaper man, but 
the user of the Directory is glad to 
have the facts, and they are just as 
convincing as they would be if con- 
veyed to him personally in a private 
letter written forthe very purpose. If 
a publisher happens to know that the 
circulation of his paper is larger than 
that enjoyed by any other in his county, 
Congressional district, State or city, or 
the largest of its class, or the best or 
most influential, he would not refrain 
from mentioning a fact of so much im- 
portance when soliciting an advertise- 
ment. It is a fact well worth telling 
everywhere and often. It is a fact that 
should be made much of while it re- 
mains a fact, and the influence of the 
publicity will bear fruit, even after 
some rival may have temporarily as- 
sumed the coveted position. 


For the purpose of affording every 
publisher an opportunity to emphasize 
such facts as are for his advantage, 
gleanings are now being gathered from 
the advanced proofs of the new Di- 
rectory, and these facts are being com- 
municated to the newspapers they seem 
likely to interest. The actual printing 
of the first form of the Directory will 
be delayed till April 18th, and in the 
meantime publishers of papers that 
are shown by the new Directory to be 
conspicuous in any way will be offered 
an opportunity to emphasize their merits 
by inserting in the book itself a state- 
ment of the particular fact that appears 
to be of value. 

The communication from the Di- 
rectory office which some publishers 
will receive will convey statements of 
fact that may be of advertising value 
for home use. In such cases there 
can be no objection to making such 
use of it as is deemed desirable. 

If the publisher addressed has al- 
ready ordered the insertion of a para- 
graph, and thereby become entitled to 
a free copy of the American Newspaper 
Directory, the cost of inserting the 
new matter submitted will in such case 
not be $10, but only 10 cents a word— 
actual count. Additional or different 
matter can be added at the same rate. 

At this late date no proof can be 
submitted for revision or approval, for 
time will no longer permit of awaiting 
its return. 

If in any case an order for the inser- 
tion of a paragraph comes to hand 
after the catalogue portion of the 
American Newspaper Directory has 
gone to press, the notice will, in that 
case, be inserted immediately follow- 
ing the name of the paper in the 
‘*Catalogue by Counties,” or ‘‘ Class 
Publications,’ or ‘‘Sunday Newspa- 
pers,’’ or among the ‘‘ Newspapers of 
Largest Circulations,” whichever may 
seem best or most available at the 
moment the order is received. A 
reply by return mail after the sugges- 
tion for a paragraph is received will 
be in time to secure a place in the 
catalogue portion of the book. 

All communications should be ad- 
dressed to Geo. P. Rowell & Co., pub- 
lishers of American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


SEE ALSO FIRST PAGE OF FIRST COVER. 
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Cash Prizes 

for 

| Ad-Smiths 

RR A 4 

4g For full particulars send for a ninety-two-page 

pamphlet, telling all about the American Newspaper % 

Directory, its aims, objects and methods. This pam- 
phliet has been specially prepared for the use of ad- 


smiths in the competition invited for the $1,000 in 
% Cash Prizes offered for the advertisements best calcu- 
g lated to sell a book. The pamphlet is now ready and 
will be sent free, postage paid, to any address. 

Address all communications to 


Tue Epitor oF 
THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
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10 Spruce St., NEw York. % 
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PRIZE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECT- 
ORY—TWELFTH WEEK. 


In response to the announcement inviting ad-smiths to compete in the 
construction of an advertisement calculated to sell copies of the American 
Newspaper Directory, the number of advertisements received for the twelfth 
week, ending March 31st, was eighteen. First choice was given to the ad- 
vertisement on opposite page. This advertisement was written by Mr. Charles 
Herring, of Oswego, N. Y., and appeared in the Dunnville (Ont.) Gazette of 
March 27th. In the original it occupied 44% by 74% inches. The first adver- 
tisement in the competition appeared in PRINTERS’ INK of January 22d. The 
last advertisement will appear in PRINTERS’ INK of July 15th. No advertise- 
ment will be considered which reaches the editor of the American Newspaper 
Directory later than July 4th. The result of the competition will be an- 
nounced in the issue of July 22d. 
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American Newspaper 


DIRECTORY! 


——S2es3— 
AFTER 28 YEARS OF HONEST LABOR AND 
PERSISTENT APPLICATION, 


The American Newspaper Directory 


has been brought to 


A HIGH STANDARD OF PERFECTION 


AND BEAUTY. 
—o02809-— 


By Honesty of Purpose, 
Attention to Detail, 
And a Constant Disposition to Expose Fraudulent 
Practice, 


The publishers have collected the most RELIABLE STATISTIcs pertaining to all 
—— published in the United States and Canada. As an additional pre- 
caution, 


A Standing Reward of $100 


is offered for eve case where it is proved that a newspaper has furnished a 
false statement of CIRCULATION, and for every case where the AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY shows a circulation different from the publisher's 
statement, when the latter is properly made. This plan insures fair play to the 
newspaper and information to the advertiser which is invaluable and worthy 
of confidence. While its primary object is to furnish information about news- 
papers, which is necessary to every advertiser, its 


GAZETTEER FEATURES 488 FOUND OF GREAT 


TO THOSE WHO NEED BUSINESS FACTS 
CONCERNING ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 





{2 Give it a test, and we feel sure the benefit that will follow its close ac- 

quaintance and frequent use will make it indispensable. Taking into consider- 

ation the enormous amount of work involved, in compilation, cost of printing, 

publishing, etc., and the incalculable value to advertisers, and business men 
generally, the Prick at which the DIRECTORY is sold, 


65, Express Paid, 


should secure it a place in every office. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
(CHRONICLE 


M. H, DE YOUNG, Proprietor. 


Daily 
Average 
Circulation 





The San Francisco Chronicle is the leading paper 
in standing, influence and circulation published on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The San Francisco Chronicle prints more papers 
and its circulation reaches more homes than any news- 
paper west of the Missouri River. 

The Chronicle possesses the highest qualifications 
essential to advertisers—honesty, bona fide circulation, 
best of readers, and the confidence of its patrons. Its 
circulation is substantial and growing constantly, and 
advertisers will receive good and direct results. 
PFE FF HHH H+ ++ 


‘‘The San Francisco Daily Chronicle is the most important 
newspaper on the Pacific Coast—one of the few in the United States 
that may be said to stand in the front rank of American journal- 
ism.”—Harper’s Magazine. 
EF FF HF HS HY H+ H+ ++ +++ ~~ ~~ 


New York Office, 213 Temple Court. 
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Every Day... 


The 
Circulation 


He Chicago 
Dispatch 


continues to increase 
at a steady rate » 


w OVER 65,000 COPIES wx 


are printed and circulated 
daily. It gives advertisers 
a larger hearing than all 
other afternoon papers of 
Chicago combined, save one 


IT REACHES THE HOMES 
IT REACHES THE BUSINESS HOUSES 
IT REACHES ALL QUARTERS 


in and about Chicago, and 
has advertising space for 
sale at reasonable, not 
cheap, rates 

Address orders to 


THE DISPATCH, ‘atzotn. 
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Leads all 
Others — 


THE 


ST. LOUIS 


CHRONICLE 


GUARANTEES 













Ist a daily issue 


exceeding 


100,000 
2d The largest 


circulation of 


any daily west of 
the Mississippi 
River. 





3d The largest 


circulation in 
the 1,000 cities and 
towns tributary to 
St. Louis. 


Ath The Curon- 


ICLE sells 
more papers every 
day it is issued than 
any other two St. 
Louis papers com- 
bined. 


THE 


%. Seripps-McRae League, 


DIRECT REPRESENTATIVE. 


He 


53 TRIBUNE BUILDING, New York. 
94 HARTFORD BUILDING, Chicago. 
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THE PEERLESS" 


Vickery & Hill List 


OF AUGUSTA, ME. 


Is Reliable as to Results 
And Always Pays the Advertiser. 


There is a vast amount of 
meaning expressed in these few 
words. 

Report after report shows 
that advertisers—who key their 
“ads”—find the 


VICKERY & HILL PAPERS 
HEAD THEIR LIST wx ww w« 














Why do you not give it a 
trial? Send us a trial order, and 
see if you do not become a regu- 
lar customer. 

For rates and particulars 
address 


OWS 


C. E, ELLIS, Advertising Manager. 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
Boyce Blidg., 
W. J. Kennedy in Charge. 


517-18 Temple Court. 
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. . er PAPERS 


Reach those who cannot or 
€ do not read dailies *% & 


30,000,000 country townspeople never see a daily. 
They buy goods. They have money. You want 
to reach them, can’t do it excepting through Week- 
lies of general or local circulation. These people buy 
big weeklies for news, and local weeklies for items of 
local interest. % % & ss + & 


BoyvcEeE’s 
BiG 
WEEKLIES 


SATURDAY BLADE, 
CHICAGO LEDGER, 
CHICAGO WORLD, 


Circulate wholly among country townspeople. 
500 00 COPIES 

3 WEEKLY “= 

Advertising rate $1.60 per Agate line, per issue. 


Any advertisement may be cancelled at any time at 
pro rata rate. * * & a am * 





LE LIAS ASAS AMS OANIS AS 


We will send our | W, D. Boyce Co. 


book, “Census Fig- ! 











ures for Advertis- ' 13, 15, 117 FIFTH AVE. 
ers,’”’ free to any Q 

address. 0 = ADVERTISING ; 

‘ — DEPARTMENT, Chicago. 
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THE LAW OF THE POST-OFFICE, 
By Joel Benton. 


The post-office system in this coun- 
try is the one instance where the Gov- 
ernment accepts, in the main, an impar- 
tial socialism—for it is socialism to run 
upon everybody s epistolary errands. 
Some writers, many years ago, urged 
that the Government ought not to do 
this paternal] business,and many writers 
to-day argue that, inasmuch as it does 
do it, it ought also to absorb the tele- 
graph systems and the railroads, and 
carry its paternalism farther. 

Why it ever became paternal at all 
was because the remission of the mail 
very closely concerned military and 
Government purposes, just as the es- 
tablishment of certain highways did 
which were called military roads. But 
the system having grown up to wonder- 
ful perfection, became at last so neces- 
sary to the convenience of the people 
that no argument could now avail to 
put it in the hands of private parties. 
It being conducted, therefore, for the 
people's convenience, no object of profit 
or loss has been much regarded in its 
conduct. Year a‘ter year the post- 
office deficiency has been a familiar 


and expected item in the Treasury re- 
ports at Washington; for whenever 
profit seems to be in sight, the Govern- 
ment has prevented its arrival by low- 
ering the postage rates. 

There is indeed one piece of con- 
doned partiality in the business which 


hasitsexplanation. I mean, of course, 
the carrying of the country weekly 
paper within the limits of the county 
free—a privilege which goes back 
about forty years. It was granted 
when city weeklies, made up from 
dailies, were enabled, through the 
rapid growth of railroads, to be deliv- 
ered at so low a price, and so quickly, 
in the rural neighborhoods, as to great- 
ly injure the country press. Although 
it is about the last relic of the frank- 
ing system, it is now so firmly en- 
trenched in the habits and desires of 
the country editor and his friends, 
who constitute a very powerful class, 
that it could not be easily repealed. 
It would be a cold day, I imagine, for 
the rural member of Congress, no 
matter how popular he may be, who 
should undertake to do away with this 
privilege. 

Right or wrong, I think it will need 
to be accepted as a permanent part of 
the system—a Mede and Persian clause 
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not subject to repeal. One other argu- 
ment for it, than the defense against 
the cheap city weekly, was the plea 
that it aided the diffusion of knowl- 
edge by keeping the country paper 
alive. 

It will not be difficult to infer from 
these various facts which I have recit- 
ed, that the post-office was really de- 
vised for the public’s direct advantage. 
The spirit which fostered it, and under 
which it has grown to be what it is, is 
only fairly sustained when the accom- 
modation of everybody—even the 
special advantage for some—is over- 
whelmingly considered. ‘‘ Not profit, 
but convenience,” should be its motto. 
And so far as our post-office law has 
gone it has observed thismaxim. But, 
singularly—because in hostility to it— 
the administration of the law has al- 
ways been illiberal, hypercritical, stu- 
pidly red-tapey and obstructive. It 
doesn’t seem to matter whether one 
party or the other holds the adminis- 
tration as to the Department’s attitude. 
Jt not only administers the law, but it 
makes and perverts it. If there are 
two ways in which a passage of the 
law can be construed, the one that will 
most inconvenience somebody or the 
public is the one that is pretty sure to 
be adopted. And then the way to find 
out whether it is to be adopted or not 
beats in intricacy Dickens’ Circumlo- 
cution Office all hollow. 

The curious absurdity of it is that no 
Postmaster-General ever seems to de- 
cide anything; but the absurd, incon- 
sistent and illiberal orders issue from 
subordinate barnacles whose species 
have a continuity which seems to defy 
extinction. If these orders came 
promptly, or in any reasonable period, 
certain enterprises might be either fore- 
gone or adapted to the announced rules. 
The principle of deciding on these 
seems to be a chronic assumption that, if 
anybody wishes to issue a periodical, or 
send out supplements, reprints or cir- 
culars, he is to be regarded as having un- 
holy designs against the Government 
The truth is, the person or company 
that prints anything that is moral in 
eithera periodical or purely selfish busi- 
ness way, is a friend to civilization and 
humanity. And he ought to be helped 
to do it. There are papers, circulars, 
booklets and pictures, concerning busi- 
ness only, that add to the interest of 
many tenement apartments ; that are 
among the few printed things there ; 
that are often displayed on the wall ; 
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and that make one stratum of human 
life a little better for their existence. 

What the post-office !aw needs, there- 
fore, is to be rigidly codified, at least 
—and perhaps rigidly amended in the 
direction of simplicity and uniformity; 
but, at any rate, made thoroughly plain, 
and taken out of the hands of fossils 
to interpret. It should be adjusted on 
the principle that the citizen does not 
so much exist for the post-office, as does 
the post-office for the citizen. 

What member of Congress will make 
for himself fame and a monument by 
bringing this needed realization about ? 
+o 


THE PAPER FROM HOME. 











In the mail that came to a busy man 
down town one day was a weekly news- 
paper that the office boy unwrapped 
and placed with a lot of letters on the 
desk. It is likely that the boy was 
tempted to chuck it in the waste bas- 
ket, but some impulse directed him to 
save the thing and place it where it be- 
longed, although he knew that the busy 
man seldom had time to glance at 
strange newspapers. An hour after- 
ward the boy saw the man unfold the 
newspaper, glance hastily down the 
columns, stop now and then and read 
something that pleased him, evidently, 
for he smiled frequently. Then the 
busy man’s hands dropped to his knees, 
without losing hold of the paper, and 
he slipped away from business into re- 
trospection, looking steadily at noth- 
ing, yet seeing faces and forms that 
would have been singularly out of 
place in that cramped office. In that 
attitude an acquaintance found him. 

‘* What’s the matter, old man? Lost 
anybody ?”’ 

** Myself, I guess,’’ the busy man 
replied, recovering slowly from his ab- 
straction. ‘‘I’ve got a paper from 
home--that is, it used to be home 
thirty years ago—and I guess I must 
have slipped away from here for awhile 
and drifted down tothe old place. We 
used to take this paper at home, but I 
haven’t seen a copy of it for twenty-five 
years or more. Here it is—let’s see, 
No. 9, Vol. CVI. Old paper, isn’t it? 
It used to be a big four-page paper, 
called a blanket sheet—so big that I 
used to get tired of holding it out- 
spread. Now it’s smaller, but it has 
eight pages. It has been published by 
one family as long as I can remember. 
Its make-up has been changed consid- 
erably, and if I hadn’t seen its title I 


” 
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might not have recognized it. Its lead 
ing editorial has the same old rabid 
Republican notions, and one might 
think that the entire Republican party 
is waiting for the result of the coming 
charter election. 

‘‘Here we go: ‘The approaching 
municipal election is one of the most 
important in our history, perhaps as 
important to us as the greater struggle 
in November, and every Republican 
vote should be thrown.’ There must 
have been trouble somewhere that has 
lessened confidence, because the old 
man continues: ‘There have been 
jealousies and quarrels in the past, 
but these should end with the caucuses, 
and every Republican who is phys 
ically able to get to the polls should 
be there before he eats his noonday 
meal on the day of election. The 
Democrats, emboldened by Republi- 
can dissensions, have recovered some 
of their vanished courage and are put 
ting up a bold front, but they recog- 
nize that they can regain control of 
this city only through Republican 
apathy or Republican internecine quar- 
rels, and these they are persistently, 
but blunderingly, endeavoring to fo- 
ment. Hence their attacks upon the 
present Republican City Government, 
their tissue of lies in regard to its ex- 
penditures, and their attempts to 
frighten the taxpayers by the bogy of 
increased taxation.’ Here he gives 
excuses for the Board of Aldermen : 
‘Its errors have been those of inex- 
perience and not of deliberation, and 
its good work far outweighs its mis 
takes.’ He admits that the Democrats 
have nominated ‘for the most part,’ 
clean and honorable men, but says 
that ‘their nomination is a confession 
of Democratic weakness, a drowning 
man’s clutch at a straw.’ That braces 
him up a bit, and he concludes: ‘Re- 
publicans should remember that this 
is the Republican year, that our day 
of election is town-meeting day in the 
State, that our sister Republicans are 
all going to show that the Democracy 
is still dwindling, and that the eyes of 
the country will be turned toward us 
to watch the effect of this first gun in 
the greater campaign. Republicans 
should make the report of that gun so 
loud that it will be heard across the 
continent.’ 

‘* That comes from a little city down 
East. The old man has been piling 
that on there for years. I used to read 
the same thing when I wasaboy. But 
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I’m interested more in these local items 
—these paragraphs under the heading 
‘Around Home.’ How familiar that 
sounds! Here are three columns of 
paragraphs, but I can find the names 
of only a few persons that I knew. 
Here’s the name of the mayor. It’s 
familiar, and I think it is the name of 
a little red-headed chap that went to 
school with me. Here’s the name of 
another schoolmate, who is, I see here, 
the mayor of another city, and is visit- 
ing the scenes of his boyhood. Who 
knows? I might have been a mayor if 
I had remained at home. Here’s an 
indefinite paragraph about a fisherman 
who had a narrow escape from drown- 
ing : ‘In lowering a dory he fell over- 
board, and it was several minutes * 
* * and he was almost exhausted be- 
fore he was rescued.’ Religious fer- 
vor is unabated, for I see that nine 
converts were baptized in the Baptist 
Church on Sunday evening. The 
church was crowded, I know, because 
it always used to be. I wonder how 
many I would have recognized if I had 
been there! I’m not so very old, but 
I think I would have felt old if I had 
seen some of my chums entering church 
with their children. This tells how 
they celebrated the latest holiday : 
‘Washington’s birthday was quietly 
celebrated here ; most of the stores 
closed at noon ; the church bells were 
rung morning, noon and evening; a 
National salute was fired at noon, and 
all the flags were flown to the breeze.’ 
They call that celebrating ‘quietly.’ 
The weather is growing milder down 
there, for this says: ‘The sleighing 
for heavy teaming practically vanished 
on Monday, the thaw of the two days 
previous having carried it off.’ 

‘Talk about snowstorms, why, I 
used to get up before sunrise, light the 
kitchen fire, shovel a path down to the 
barn, feed the chickens, shovel a path 
alongside the house to the front, then 
along the front and over the crossing— 
all before breakfast—when the snow 
was two feet deep. Snowbanks? The 
banks would be so high that persons 
walking on one side of the street 
couldn’t see those on the other side. 
Father used to help me after the big- 
gest storms, but I have tackled some 
pretty big jobs alone. If Ihadn’t been 
strong enough to do that, [ suppose I 
wouldn’t have been strong enough to 
stand the strain in .his town for the 
past twenty-five years. 

‘* Here’s the notice of the death of 


an old lady that I knew when I was a 
boy, and here’s the name of a hill that 
reminds me of a great event. One 
Christmas I got a clipper sled—the first 
I ever had It was painted dark blue, 
with gold stripes along the edges and 
a spirited white horse on the top. We 
lived near a pond, and across the pond 
was a high hill that was, as we used to 
say, a bully place for sliding. I re- 
member how I polished the runners of 
my sled with sandpaper and went to 
beat the rest of the boys sliding down 
the hill and running across the ice. 
The path was icy, and I got a good 
start. At the foot of the hill was a 
bumper, but it didn’t throw me off, 
and when I struck the pond I realized 
that I was beating the record. I 
crouched as low as I could, to lessen 
the resistance, and let the sled run. 
It carried me the whole distance across 
the pond and struck against the bank. 
That feat hadn’t been accomplished in 
many years, and, of course all the boys 
wanted to slide on my sled afterward. 

“*T read every one of these para- 
graphs under ‘ Personal’—a column 
and a half. They tell about the people 
who went visiting out of town during 
the week, and the visitors from other 
places. Here are the names of fathers 
and mothers who went to Boston to 
pass Saturday and Sunday with their. 
sons who left the sleepy old place years 
ago, and there are the names of two 
boys who returned home for a few 
days. If you ever studied life in a small 
town you must know how interesting 
is the news about folk away from home. 

‘*Here I see that the youngest son 
of my teacher in Sunday school is a 
senior in college, and that he has been 
assigned to take part in the commence- 
ment exercises I can hardly realize 
that the boy was born long after I left 
home. Here’s another reminder that 
I'm along in years. It’s a paragraph 
about two young ladies. I knew their 
mother, and I could tell how I hoped 
at one time that she would like me as 
much as I adored her, but I guess 1’ll 
keep that remembrance stored away. 
Except the old lady that I spoke about, 
nobody that I knew died in the week this 
paper was published, and in the marriage 
notices is only one familiar name, and 
it must be the name of a son of one 
of my schoolmates. According to the 
list of churches, all of the ministers that 
preached there thirty years ago have 
died or moved away. Although I was 
not very religious, I used to know about 
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all the churches, because each had a 
bell, and in case of fire it was the duty 
of somebody to enter the church near- 
est the fire and sdéund the alarm by 
ringing the bell. We could tell by the 
tone of the bell where the fire was. 

**T’d like to go over these advertise- 
ments and tell you about this man and 
that man. There’s the boy that used 
to be at the foot of my class in the 
high school. Now he’s running the 
drug store—the pharmacy, he calls it. 
And here’s the tailor that made my 
first suit after I grew too big for 
mother to make my clothes. I can 
see him now—a short, fat man, al- 
ways smiling. Many of the names of 
storekeepers are missing, but in some 
of the advertisements they remain 
with other strange names that have 
these expressive words: ‘Successor 
to.’ The old undertaker and sexton 
has gone to rest. The last time I 
saw him our house was dark and quiet, 
one day several years ago. He talked 
in whispers and walked softly. Friends 
came into the parlor and gazed at the 
peaceful face of a man who had grown 
up with them and had been called 
away before he could enjoy the restful 
stage of old age. Tears came, and we 
couldn’t stop them. In a subdued 
voice prayers and words of consolation 
were uttered, and then we followed 
the bearers to the lonely cemetery. 
Snow was on the ground and the pro- 
cession stopped in front of a dark 
vault. An Odd Fellow read from a 
book, and then the iron door was 
closed. The creak of its rusty hinges 
pierced like a knife. We went home, 
but home wasn’t what it used to be. 
All our family moved away. I have 
never been in the house since.” —. Y. 

Times, March 22. 
+, 

GOOD ADVICE. 

If you have not the artistic training or 
ability to make an attractive display of goods 
in your windows or on your counters, find 
some clever young man or woman who can 
do it, and encourage him or her to become an 
expert. Study the effects and the methods 
of large city houses, and apply them, with 
modifications, to your own business. A 
cheerful holiday aspect all the year around— 
that is the end to be attained. The dealer 
who has the knack of making his goods ad- 
vertise themselves is the one who makes 


sales. The man who piles his goods in pro- 
miscuous heaps is putting a muzzle on his best 
salesman. hatever is worth displaying at 


all is worth displaying well. Don’t grudgea 
little expense to do it. If you have an em- 
ployee who can make the most attractive 
window in town, don’t let a rival take him 
from you by offering afew dollars more for 
his services.—Chicago Dry Goods Reporter. 
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A RESUME. 


A CHARACTERIZATION OF THE DIFFER- 
ENT SORTS OF NEWSPAPER CIRCULA- 


TION RATINGS AS THEY WILL BE 
GIVEN IN THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
DIRECTORY FOR 1896, WHICH WILL 
APPEAR NEXT MONTH. 


By Geo. P. Rowell. 

Who would criticise the circulation 
ratings as given in this book should 
bear constantly in mind that they do 
not purport to give the present issue, 
but the editions printed during the 
year 1895. 

The perfect circulation report which 
leaves nothing further to be desired is 
given in figures, preceded by the words, 
actual average for the past year. 

A circulation rating in actual fig- 
ures, preceded by the words, smallest 
edition issued within a year, etc., is 
generally made by a publisher who 
wishes to avoid the labor of preparing a 
report of the issues for a full year in 
detail. Most of the $100 rewards for 
the detection of untruthful reports have 
been paid on reports of this variety. 

A circulation rating by letter, fol- 
lowed by one asterisk (*), generally in- 
dicates that the circulation actually 
exceeded the figures accorded by the 
key, but by a pretty close shave, and 
that the publisher preferred the let- 
ter rating to actual figures, because 
the letter rating conveys the impres- 
sion that actual figures would be 
greater than they really would. 

A circulation rating by letter, fol- 
lowed by the double dagger (+4), in- 
dicates a persistent habit of being so 
inexact in circulation reports as not to 
permit of their being accepted as def- 
inite or authoritative. The double 
dagger (++) in the Directory for 1896 
replaces the double asterisk (**) in pre- 
vious issues. 

In every case where a plain letter 
rating is given, not followed by any 
asterisk or other mark (thus K), it in- 
dicates that no information whatever 
concerning circulation, was furnished 
by the publisher thereof to the editor of 
the Directory during the annual re- 
vision, but a copy of the publication 
qwas-seen and examined in the Direct- 
ory Office. 

Papers which failed to respond or 
to be represented, even by a copy 
available for examination, have a let- 
ter rating followed by two interroga- 
tion points (thus K 77). These points 
indicate that the publication is not 
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prompt in responding to applications 
for information, and may have ceased 
publication altogether, although some 
person still continues to receive mail 
addressed to it, thus preventing the 
return of letters and concealing the 
circumstance that its existence has 
terminated. 

The circulation of a newspaper is 
expressed by the number of complete 
copies printed. What is done with 
the completed copies has a bearing 
only in fixing the value or character 
of the circulation. 

Circulation is by no means the only 
element of value that an advertiser 
will consider when weighing the prob- 
able worth to him of a particular 
newspaper, but although not the only 
element of value existing, circulation 
is the only element that can be meas- 
ured and stated with exactness and 
accuracy. 

Every publisher of a newspaper en- 
titled to a higher circulation rating 
than is accorded in this book, knows 
that it was his privilege to have his 
exact figures inserted had he been 
willing to furnish them. In cases 
where a publisher is unwilling to sup- 
ply the requisite information, the ex- 
perience of the editor of the Directory 
has taught him that it is always for a 
reason more satisfactory to the pub- 
lisher than it would be to an advertiser 
who is thinking of using the advertis- 
ing columns of the paper. 

At the time of the annual revision 
of this Directory the rule prevailed 
that a circulation rating should never 
be advanced on information received 
from the office of the paper, unless it 
came in a shape that would permit of 
its accuracy being guaranteed. It is 
the practice to reduce, from year to 
year, the circulation rating accorded 
to a paper which does not make a re- 
port, unless there is outside evidence 
that the existing rate is not too high. 
It is asserted by many and believed by 
some that, excepting the L ratings, 
more than half the papers rated with 
letters are still credited with a greater 
issue in this book than their publish- 
ers would claim if a definite report 
duly signed were to be made out. 

One criticism frequently made by 
the users of this Directory is the wide 
jumps between the different classes 
of circulation ratings by letter as ex- 
plained by the key. It may generally 
be set down, however, that the letter 
ratings do fit pretty close in a major- 
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ity of cases, because it is well known 
to newspaper men that whenever a pa- 
per is entitled to a rating very much 
higher than the lowest interpretation 
of the letter rating accorded, a plain 
statement of the facts will procure the 
insertion of the exact circulation in 
plain figures. It costs the newspaper 
nothing to get them. If NOT en- 
titled to higher figures then the letter 
rating answers its purpose very well. 
There are not wanting indications 
that the practice of publishing a list 
of detected circulation prevaricators 
does tend to prevent many a publisher 
from sending in any statement of cir- 
culation—but it must be admitted on 
all sides that a statement which may 
not be relied on is not worth consider- 
ing. 

A voluminous pamphlet, setting 
forth with great particularity all the 
plans and details pursued for the an- 
nual revision of this Directory, has 
been published for the purpose of fa- 
miliarizing the public with the great 
amount of labor and care bestowed 
upon this work and inviting sugges- 
tions looking towards improved meth- 
ods, it being well understood that no 
one is competent to criticise existing 
methods without first knowing what 


they are. 
———_+o>—_—_—_—_ 


A POINTER. 


Mr. W. C. Hunter of Chicago, known 
to many as ‘‘ Boyce’s Hunter,”’ being 
the advertising manager for ‘‘ Boyce’s 
big weeklies,” furnishes the following 
suggestion for an advertisement for the 
American Newspaper Directory : 





The Fake Solicitor Tremblies! 
The Honest Solicitor Smiles! 


When the advertiser reaches from the top of 
his desk a copy of the 


ATMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER 
DIRECTORY. 


This work guarantees its ratings by a for- 
feit of $100 in case of overrating. It is stand- 
ard ; its publishers are reliable. They have 
an experience of 28 years in rating newspa- 

ers. 

“ The A. N. D. is a terror to fakes and a 
boon to honest publishers. The latter get 
justice, so do the former, but the former don’t 
want actual figures. They prefer a padded 
statement. That’s why they tremble. The 
price of this book is $5, charges prepaid. 
Send for a copy ; charge the amount to stock 
account, Figure it as acash asset and not 
expense, for it will make you many times the 
original investment by soreg yes from mak- 
ing worthless contracts. Go by the A. N. D 
when making contracts. 
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MAPPED BY CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICTS. 


The 65,000,000 people of the United 
States have 557 Congressional repre- 
sentatives. That is one representative 
for about every 200,000 people. What 
an advertiser requires for the profitable 
prosecution of his plans is, first, peo- 
ple ; second, people with the means to 
buy. If he would lay out his plan 
with system, dividing up his constitu- 
ency into ‘‘ blocks of five,’’ or blocks 
of, say, 200,000, he may judiciously 
study the maps of Congressional dis- 
tricts, and select from each the paper 
or papers that seem best calculated to 
do him service. The population of 
one Congressional district is approxi- 
mately the same as that of any other, 
but the greatest wealth is generally to 
be found where the population is 
densest. The most densely-populated 
districts are, of course, those which 
cover the smallest territory. So, too, 
the facilities for supplying the people’s 
wants are better where they are packed 
closely together, and there is conse- 
quently less competition in a thinly 
settled region. The advertiser must 
choose his own territory and adjust his 
expenditure to his own ideas of expe- 
diency. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut has 4,845 square miles of ter- 
ritory, 746,258 people and publishes 213 news- 
papers. The comparative density of popula- 
tion is illustrated by the varying size of its 
four Congressional districts, as shown by the 
map. The third district has the smallest 
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pageietion, 121,792, and the second has the 
argest, 248,582. 
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MAINE, 

Maine has 29,895 square miles of territory, 
661,086 people and publishes 184 newspapers. 
The comparative density of population is il- 
lustrated by the varying size of its four Con- 

ressional districts, as shown by the map. 
“he first district has the canailignt popula- 
tion, 153,778, and the fourth has the largest, 
183,070. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
Rhode Island has 1,085 square miles of ter- 
ritory, 345,506 people and publishes 70 news- 
papers. The State of Rhode Island sends 


two delegates to the Congress of the United 
States, 
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/ omen pers. The comparative density of 
{~~ population is illustrated by the varying size 
j of its rom Congressional districts, as shown 
by the map. Fhe eighth district has the 
smallest population, 125,793, and the seventh 


has the largest, 222,053. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts has 8,040 square miles of 
territory, . 938 43 people and publishes 657 
he comparative density of 


newspape 
popu ten | is illustrated by the varying size 
of its thirteen Congressional districts, as 
shown by the map. The sixth district has 
the smallest population, 169,418, and the sev- 
enth has the largest, 174,866. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. f?fj 
New Hampshire has 9,005 square miles of y VS 
territory, 376,530 people and publishes 114 Ya 
newspapers State of New Hampshire 44 
sends two delegates to the Congress of the ff 
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VERMONT. 


Vermont has 9,135 square miles of terri- 
tory, 332,422 people and publishes 80 newspa- 
pers. The State of Vermont sends two dele- 
gates to the Congress of the United States. 











NEW JERSEY. ; 
New Jersey has 7,455 square miles of ter- PENNSYLVANIA. . 
ritory, 1,444,933 people and publishes 370 Pennsylvania has 44,985 square miles of 
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terrritory, 5,258,014 people and publishes 
1,433 hewspapers. © comparative density 
of population is illustrated by the varying 
siz. of its twenty-eight Congressional dis- 
tricts, as shown by the ma he third dis- 


trict has the smallest olaiaien, 129,764, and 
the fourth has the largest, 309,986. 





NEW YORKe 
New York has 47,620 square miles of terri- 
tory, 5,997,853 people and publishes 1,993 
newspapers. he comparative density of 
population is illustrated by the varying size 
of its thirty-four Congressional districts, as 
shown by the map. The seventh district has 
the cnaiient population, 114,766, and the four- 

teenth has the largest, 227,978. 
> 


BELIEFS OF THE BUYERS. 


Advertisers havea faith of their own when 
they put out their newspaper announcements. 
Buyers have a creed of their own when they 
read them. If the merchant wants to catch 
buyers, he will study their creed. He’ll find 
that an easier plan than trying to win them 
over to Azs faith. Customers are coy and 
need coaxing. You can gain their confidence 
only by catering to their requirements and 
assenting to their demands and wishes. You 
can’t even 4now these unless you continually 
study the whims and fancies of the people, 
and try to look at your business ¢hrough their 
eyes. 
The average buyer is suspicious, whether 
cause for suspicion exists or not. e is 
wiser than he used to be, aad no longer be- 
lieves that merchants are in business for phil- 
anthropic purposes. Nine out of every ten 
advertisements are regarded by him witha 
certain amount of distrust, and though his 
presence in your store argues that you have 
attracted him, still he is wary and watchful 
that you do not get the better of him. In 
spite of your advertised bargains, a buyer 
believes you are going to cheat him until you 
prove the contrary. 

_Itis for you to prove the contrary every 
time. As the poet says: 

“ Every truth that you have told 

Brings you friends a hundred fold.” 

You want to study each belief of the aver- 
age shopper, and, where it is against you 
combat it to the utmost of your power. By 
all means break down the barrier of distrust 
or you will never have permanent customers. 

Buyers not unnaturally believe that they 
are conferring a favor on you by patronizing 
your store. This belief warrants them in 
expecting to be politely treated by you and 
your help. As the obligation is all on your 
side, the courtesy should be on your side, too. 

ven if acustomer be over-exacting it is still 
— place to be obsequious. If there is to 

¢ any benefit in the deal, you get it. Shop- 
pers don’t believe in a salesperson becoming 
irritated because he or she is put to trouble. 
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They do believe that that is what they are 
there for. 

Buyers don’t believe that you will sell, or 
offer to sell goods for a less price than you 
can get for them, and this doubt is flattering 
to your common sense. They know that if 
you can firtd buyers for shoes at $3 a pair you 
won’t sell them at $2.50, Neither do the 
place much faith in your “below cost” 
stories or fairy tales about ‘‘ fearful sacri- 
fices.’’ That kind of thing has been over- 
cooked. 

You can only dispel the natural doubts in 
the minds of the purchasing public by setting 
forth a/ways the peculiar merits of your 

oods in a plain, straight and simple way. 
Fee your advertising be a reflex of facts, state 
them in a manner that convinces, and you 
will soon earn a reputation that will capture 
the beliefs of all buyers. 

Jutius FrtzGERALpD. 
+o 
EDITORIAL STAFF IN GERMANY. 

The editorial staff of the ordinary city pa- 
per in Germany is composed of six men— 
editor-in-chief, home editor, foreign editor, 
city editor, trade editor and /euilleton editor. 
The duties of these men are very much what 
their titles indicate. Their salaries range 
from 2,000 to 20,000 marks and over a year. 
In Berlin the editor-in-chief sometimes re- 
ceives as much as 21,000 marks a year, and 
then again not over 1,800. The editor, for in- 
stance, of the chief paper in one of the larg- 
est suburbs receives only the last-named 
amount. An editor-in-chief of an important 
paper must have had a large experience in 
German’ journalism and be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with press law, but it is not demand- 
ed of him, as in nearly all the other profes- 
sions, that he be a university man. esides 
the regular staff, all large papers have a cer- 
tain number of editorial writers. These men 
are called on for paragraphs and political 
comments, and are expected to be equal to 
any kind of editorial writing. Their salaries 
range from 500 to 600 marks a month.—Mew 
York Evening Sun. 

eee 
GILDING A DISTASTEFUL PILL, 

A practice that is much more common in 
England than in this country is that in which 
the large employers of labor remember the 
old hands when laying them off. Substantial 
gifts are usually the form adopted. This 
practice has been frequently followed in 
newspaper offices upon the installation of 
composing machines. A recent case is that of 
the Manchester Guardian, which has been 
compelled to reduce its staff of compositors. 
Five of the older men received the usual 
fortnight’s notice. To enable them to have 
an opportunity to seek other situations, the 
firm made the grants in proportion to their 
length of service Two have had checks for 
$500 each, one for $375 and two for $250 each. 
—Newspaperdom. 


os - 
FAVORING THE LITTLE ONES, 


The proprietor of a country store once ex- 
cused himself, when waiting upon a custom- 
er, to attend to two children who had just 
entered: As their order was small he filled 
it immediately, and,upon returning, explained 
himself in this way: “I always make it a 
point to give the preference to children, as I 
fully understand the anxiety of parents when 
children are away.” This is a point worth 
noting, as the reverse is the usual method of 
procedure, to the detriment, often, of trade. 
— Michigan Tradesman. 
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When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolftan.” 








BIG SOUNDING WORDS. 

There is a fascination about the unknown 
and unfamiliar that the well-known and long- 
familiar can never hopetoequal. Especially 
is this so with respect to words. There’s an 
Afro-American barber shop in Philadelphia 
that boasts the sign, “ Capillary Abattoir.” 
What the barber evidently means is “ Atel- 


ier.”’ Both ‘* Abattoir’? and *‘ Atelier”’ are 
nice, big-sounding words, however, equally 
foreign and equally impressive. And, after 
all, what’s in aname ?—WN. Y. Evening Sun. 
—_ 

Ir is not necessary to advertise so that he 
who runs may read, but it is that he who 
reads will run. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM IN 1896. 


The issue of Zhe Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass., for March 12th, was 
its eightieth anniversary number. In 
it this map is reproduced as exhibiting 
the present relative strength of Con- 
gregationalism in the States of the 
Union. 

The Congregationalists appear to 
have selected well defined stretches of 
territory and to have generally ignored 
the South and the extreme West, ex- 








* cept that portion of the West imme- 
diately contiguous to the Pacific Ocean. 
They have 580,000 communicants, own 
$43,000,000 in church property and 
have 4,300 churches. The first of the 
denomination came over in the May- 
flower. Before the close of the first 
half century the Congregationalists had 
over 50 churches in New England. 
Massachusetts still leads in the number 
residing there; Connecticut, New York 
and Illinois follow in the order named. 

The Unitarians are an offshoot from 
the Congregational churches of New 
England and continue to call them- 
selves Congregationalists, the mother 
church being denominated ‘‘ Ortho- 
dox’’ Congregationalists. 

The aggregate circulation of all the 
papers devoted to Congregationalism is 
about 100,000 copies. Below is given 
a complete list of Congregational papers 
credited in the American Newspaper 
Directory for 1895 with a circulation 
exceeding 1,000 per issue: 

ILLINOIS. 


Chicago..... Advance, semi-weekly, 21,150 
Mission Studies, monthly, 7,500 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
. Congregationalist,weekly,r 
Life ~ Light for aon an 
monthly, 
Missionary Herald,month- 
a ly, 24,000 
MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis. Kingdom, weekly, 
NEBRASKA, 
Lincoln......Nebraska Congregational 
News, monthly, 
VERMONT. 
Montpelier.. Vonens Chronicle, week- 
ys 


Boston.... 


12,500 


5500 


2,024 


1,000 





SPECIAL SALES IN SMALL TOWNS. 

One of the difficulties of holding special 
sales in towns where there is no daily news- 
paper is that a merchant has no way except 

y hand-bills or circular letter to inform the 
public of his sale. True, he can advertise in 
advance in the weekly paper, but then his 
competitors will know of the sale long 
enough in advance to counteract it. Here is 
a plan which will enable you to inform your 
townspeople of a special sale on the evening 
previous: Have a tall flag-staff placed on top 
of your building, and have it understood 
that a red light displayed from the top of this 
flag-staff any evening means a special sale 
the next day. Before you try the plan, ad- 
vertise it thoroughly, so every one in town 
will know just whet it means when they see 
the red light raised over your store. The 
next morning run up the stars and stripes to 
the top of the flag-staff, and under it a white 
Streamer with the words “special sale’’ in 
blue letters. Never run up your red light at 
night and your flags in the morning unless 
you intend to give the people bargains worth 
coming for. good phrase to put in every 
advertisement, if you adopt this plan, would 
be,.‘* Watch for the red light.” —Chicago Dry 
Goods Reporter. 





oe 

A LITTLE pamphlet called ‘* Humor in ye 
Sixteenth Century,” showed that ye joker of 
that period borrowed a great deal of his wit 
from ye humorist of ye nineteenth century, 
without giving a particle of credit.—Pear- 
son’s Weekly. 

















AN ADVERTISER’S OPINIONS. 


I was, so far as I know, the origi- 
nator of the Room-Number idea of 
tracing returns. I began it on Septem- 
ber roth, 1887, having tried the chang- 
ing of the initials in my name, and 
having found that system not satisfac- 
tory, because those who ordered a copy 
of my book direct from the advertise- 
ment would send checks, drafts and 
money orders, which would have to be 
returned for correction of initials, ne- 
cessitating a delay in getting the money. 
The Room-Number system I have 
found to be the best of any, and I 
probably would not have stumbled 
upon it had it not been for the fact that 
there are no room-numbers on my of- 
fice doors. 





* > + 

A great number of replies where 
orders do not follow are worse than no 
replies at all, because they necessitate 
an additional expense tothe dvertiser 
for circulars, catalogues, clerk hire, 
stamps, stationery, etc. The claim, 
therefore, that a large number of re- 
plies have been received to an adver- 
tisement is not always an argument in 
favor of the medium. 

* + * 

The really good mediums are always 
carrying a burden—namely, that of 
paying the losses occasioned by the use 
of the worthless mediums, and it is 
lucky for the latter that all advertisers 
do not ‘‘ trace returns.”’ 

* * * 

I have found that I get better re- 
sults from one large advertisement than 
I do from several small ones, as the 
former makes a lasting impression 
while the latter, although they keep 
bobbing up before you, seldom do more 
than tantalize you. Another feature of 
the large advertisement, which is gen- 
erally overlooked, is that of direct 
orders. Enough can be said in a large 
advertisement to induce the reader of 
it to send in a cash order direct from 
the advertisement, while in a small one, 
the most that can be done is to arouse 
the reader’s curiosity and. induce him 
to ‘‘ write for particulars.” 

* * * 

I believe in illustrated advertising 
and have found that it pays best. An 
illustration should score a point first 
and what follows should back up the 
point made with good, convincing, con- 
fidence-inspiring argument. The so- 
called ‘‘business builders” or ‘‘ad- 
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smiths” lay too much stress upon 
“* catching the eye” and most of them 
believe that they have achieved all suc- 
cess obtainable when they have caused 
the person who sees an advertisement 
to read it through, by having plenty 
of white space, little reading matter, 
large body-type and a striking head- 
line. They have a horror of small type. 
My experience has been that the 
quickly-read advertisement does not 
convince the reader or impress him 
with anything beyond brevity, any 
more than do the signs which he reads 
over the store doors as he passes along 
in a street car. It is a sort of ‘‘ come 
in at one ear and go at the other,”’ 
‘*pour water on a duck’s back ” sort of 
advertising. 
* » + 
When the reader’s eye has been 
caught, if he is interested in the article 
advertised, you cannot find type so 
small that he will not read every word 
of your advertisement, and the harder 
he has to ‘‘root” for the particulars, 
the more likely he will be to go down 
into his pocket, haul up the ‘‘ needful” 
and send it onto you without further 
ado, if your argument is convincing. 
* * * 


Circulation signifies nothing when 
the medium is not of the right kind. 
In passing upon a new medium I note 
its points in this order, namely: (1) 
general appearance, (2) character of 
reading-matter, (3) quality of paper 
used, (4) condition and kind of type 
and borders, (5) quality of ink, (6) class 
of advertisements, (7) circulation and 
(8) rate. If I conclude to try the me- 
dium, I have the representative give 
me a written statement of the circula- 
tion and rate and require him to state, 
also in writing, that pro rata reduction 
in price will be made if the circulation 
falls short of the figures given. I have 
found this latter to be a good plan and 
in many cases misrepresentations have 
been rectified. In one case a solicitor 
represented that his publication would 
print 100,000 of a certain issue and I 
contracted to pay him $80 for the ad- 
vertisement which I inserted in that 
issue. When I was asked for payment 
of the bill I requested the publisher to 
state how many copies of the edition 
in question he had published and he re- 
plied, ‘‘25,000.’’ J thereupon called 
his attention to my pro rata clause in 
the contract and he “knocked off’’ 
$60, making his bill $20 instead of $80 ! 

J. H. Goopwin. 
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OUR _TEAPOT 


IT 1S SOLID ID SILVER--STERLING. 


What is it for? 

We will tell you. This is it. In every issue of PRINTERS’ INK there 
appear: a good many pretty poor ads and a few good ones. 

The good ones bring profit to the advertiser and cause his face to be 
wreathed Sith smiles. 

The poor ads cost just as much, but produce less result, and induce a loss 
of faith in the value of advertising. 

This is all wrong ! 

We want more good advertisements. 

The way to andes a good advertisement is to try to make a good one—fry 
hard. 

To encourage good advertisements, we will, early in May, send this 
Solid Silver Teapot to the advertiser who has the best advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK during the month of April. 

Early in June, another PRINTERS’ INK Teapot will be sent to the adver- 
tiser who has the best advertisement during May. 

In July another. In August another, and so on. 











THE PRINTERS’ INK TEAPOT. 
April, 1896. 
We invite our readers to scan the advertisements, select the best and fill 
out the voting coupon, and send it in—addressed to PRINTERS’ INK. 
As a reward to the voters we will give a ccupon good for a year’s sub- 
scription to PRINTERS’ INK to each voter who happens to vote for the adver- 
tisement that is deemed the best. 


VOTING COUPON. 


In the opinion of the undersigned, the best, that is the most effective, advertisement in 
Printers’ Ink, issue of April 8th, is that of 
































appearing on page 










Name of voter 










Address of voter 









April 





Date. 









Voting Coupons, properly filled, should be addressed simply 
PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


A subscriber who happens to be mnwilling to oye his copyof PRINTERS’ INK by cutting out 
the coupon may express his preference by letter or postal cara. Either will answer the pur, occ. 
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I FIND that I 
generally get 
what I pay for 
and that high- 
priced things 


are worth their 
rice. Some 


Prices, jr" de 


doctors and architects and dentists 
are paid ten times as much as others— 
and they give better service. My 
work in advertising has a higher mar- 
ket value than that of some other 
writers, I suppose if I were not busy 
at my present prices I would- have to 
lower them. s it is, they have been 
constantly going up. I don’t fix the 
price of the work. It is fixed by the 
demand there is for it. I hold my old 
clients at increased prices —that proves 
a good deal. Iam Car all the time— 
that proves more. It has been a long 
time since I have been even with my 
orders. Generally I have about a 
month’s work waiting for me. I want 
the important work of good adver- 
tisers. I offer them a trained brain, 
devoted exclusively to advertising, and 
supplemented with the best facilities 
and the best office equipment in this 
line. It means a great deal to have 
convenient offices and all the reference 
books one needs. It means a great 
deal to have catalogues and printed 
matter of every conceivable business, 
all classified and indexed ready for 
use. It means a great deal to have 
everything thoroughly systematized 
and to be in a location that puts one in 
touch with the leaders in advertising, 
engraving,printing and kindred trades. 
It means much to have a completely 
equipped art department with compe- 
tent artists rea at once to carry out 
my ideas and the suggestions of my 
clients. There is every reason why I 
should do good work, and lots of it, 
and that P Should get a reasonably 
high price for it. Write to me. 


Charles Austin Bates, 
141 I-1412-1413-1414-1415 Vanderbilt 
a ; Bldg. N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING IN AUSTRALIA. 
New York, March 18, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It is worthy of note that the J. C. Ayer Com- 
pany of Lowell, Mass., appear to be the larg- 
est American advertisers in Australia. The 
not only have one advertisement of their 
sarsaparilla, but two distinct ones, which are 
sometimes published in the same issue, along 
with a notice of their pills, which generally 
appears in the body of one of the sarsaparilla 
ads. Other firms that are doing quite a little 
advertising in the Kangaroo country are 
Mellin’s Food, Nestle’s Food, Hire’s Root 
Beer, Pears’ Soap, Warner’s Safe Cure and 
Cuticura. In this connection it would per- 
haps be of interest to include two of the 
other members of the patent medicine frater- 
nity—namely, Dr. Smith who advertises his 
ladies’ corrective pills, and the Evans Chem- 
ical Company, of Cincinnati, O., the Big G. 
cure. These concerns are advertising in one 
or all of the following periodicals, which are 
probably the leading weeklies in Australia at 
the present time: 7own and Country Four- 
nal, of Sydney; the Queenslander, of Bris- 
bane, and the Bulletin, of Sydney. The 
two first-named are gotten up similar in form 
to Frank Leslies’, Harper's Weekly and 
other of our American illustrated weeklies. 
The Jown and Country Yournal frequently 
contains beautiful illustrations and art sup- 
plements, the workmanship of which is very 
artistic. The Bulletin may be classed as a 
“ cartoonist’s scrap book,” for its pages are 
decorated with many grotesque pen sketches 
—or scratches, properly-speaking—of people 
connected with political life in Australia and 
elsewhere. A poy pe often accompanies 
this periodical which is most amusing. 

I have noticed in a recent number of the 
Bulletin an illustrated advertisement of 
“* Bully Tobacco,”’ manufactured by the New 
York and Brooklyn Tobacco Company, Cleve- 
land street, Sydney. This ad is gotten up in 
practically the same style as “‘ Battle Ax” 
tobacco. A bull-dog stands erect in a prize 
ring, attired in the customary garb of a pu- 
gilist. At one side of the ring are four men 
who were “ knocked out,”’ as it were, by this 
would-be champion, and at his dog-feet are 
two pieces of Bully tobacco—the winning 
stakes, no doubt. C. C. SCHNATTERBECK. 


——— oor 
PERIODICITY VS. CONTINUITY AGAIN. 
New York, March 26, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of March 2sth, you quote the 
Hon. Kerr Craige, ‘Third-Assistant Post- 
master-General, as saying: ‘*‘ When a pub- 
lication changes its periodicity, it loses its 
continuity.” What does it mean? Why 
should a publication lose its continuity by 
changing its periodicity? What does the 
Third-Assistant Postmaster-General care 
whether a publication has lost its continuity 
or not, or whether it ever had any? Why 
should a publication be charged a Titer or 
different rate of poetage because it has lost 
its continuity ? hat is its continuity good 
for any way? When a publication loses its 
continuity what must it do then to make 
itself solid with the Post-Office Department ? 
Don’t you think that the Loud Bill would 
promise greater and better results if it abol- 
ished the absurd postal regulations that have 
grown up in the Department, without color 
of law, than it is likely to secure by discon- 
tinuing the right of a newspaper man to send 
sample copies to the people who he thinks 
ought to subscribe to his journal or advertise 
in it? Please instruct J. A. D. 


4 


THE KNOX ADS. 
New York, March 21, 1896. 
Editor Printers’ Ink: 
l clip the inclosed from one of our funny 








NOTHING LIKE THEM ON THE 
OTHER SIDE. 


Lorp MELBOURNE.—“There’s one thing 
about ag Americans that I admire im- 
mensely.” 

Mr. Howarp.—“And that is ?” 

a MELBOURNE.—“ Your Knox Hats, 
sir.’ 





papers. I believe this style is interesting and 
unique and well adapted to the publications 
in which it appears. 

Jno. D. THomas, 


HORNER’S WINDOW DISPLAY. 
New York, March 21, 1896. 
Editor of PRinTERsS’ INK: 

A short while ago at Horner's, the furni- 
ture man, on Twenty-third street, there was 
a unique window display. The wide window 
flooring was carried back into the store fully 
twenty-five feet ; the whole was then boxed 
in like a long parlor and treated as such. 
From the street you looked into the window, 
which was probably twenty feet wide, and 
could see back twenty-five or thirty feet, 
with the appearance of a still greater size, 
effected by mirrors. This was al! ceilinged, 
sidewalled and furnished complete even to 
the stairway, which led out from a hallway 
and up apparently to a flooring above—the 
woodwork, balusters, chandeliers, everything 
was complete. dex. 

i 
IN GRAND RAPIDS. 
Granp Rapips, Mich., March 21, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Morse Dry Goods Co. of this city 
have been getting a good deal of adver- 
tising by means of an alleged divine heal- 
er named Reuben Buck. He gave lectures 
before hundreds in their store, and at- 
tempted cures. Morse advertised it was nec- 
essary to have faith in two things—(1) that 
Reuben Buck could cure you ; (2) that Morse 
sold for less money that anybody else in the 
city. Lucius E. Torrey. 


---— +o —— 
Tue actual literary purveyor is the adver- 
tiser. Render unto Cesar the things that 
are Cxsar's.— Bennington (Vt.) Reformer. 

















WHO CAN TELL? 
New York, March 18, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I cut the inclosed advertisement out of a 
New York daily paper. What does Printers’ 
Ink think of it? It seems to be advertising 
nothing in particular except a certain drug- 
gist, who is wise enough to take advantage 


























roe Broadway, New 
York, druggist has 
this sign hanging outside 
his store; it marks the 
new era of drug selling. 
Is it any wonder that he 
has to enlarge his quar- 
ters, that his clerks are 
busy, and that his store 1s 
one of the most popular 
along the leading thor- 
oughfare? 

You can afford to trade 
with a druggist that has 
such a motto as that. 


of the faults of his competitors, but is it good 
advertising? I have heard a number of peo- 
ple remark as to what it referred. If it 
doesn’t refer to Scott’s Emulsion, can Print- 
ERs’ Ink tell us who the advertiser is? 
Yours, very truly, 
Frep S. a 


eri. 





a 
A LONG LIVED AD. 
Office of Ronemous & Co., 
Advertising Sign Manufacturers. 
617 and 619 W. Pratt St. 
BaLTimorE, March 26, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: ‘ 

We beg to inclose you herewith a postal 
tard sent us in reply to an advertisement 
placed in your paper in 1892. It is so sel- 
dom that an advertisement wears quite as 
long as this, and as it is of, much interest te 
us, it may be still of more interest to you. 

Yours truly, Ronemous & Co. 





Gunrowper ads are not to be found in many 
magazines. 
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BOSTON BEACONS. 
Boston, April 1, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

An Eliot street hardware house this week 
filled a large show window with steel mouse 
traps and facetiously placarded the display, 
* Our Spring Opening.” 

Boston is to be beautified in a singular 
way. The merchants on the principal streets 
have signified their intention to put up this 
springtime vari-colored awnings instead of 
the usual somber duck. Most of the stores 
have selected the zebra-like stripes, while a 
few of the cafes are to have their awnings 
represent the flags of different nations. One 
undertaker ordered his made of plain black 
cloth, but was prevailed upon to adopt an- 
other “ shade.’ 

As an advertisement the Gormully & Jeff- 
ery Mfg. Co. offer the beautiful $1,000 bi- 
cycle, that was the sensation at the New 
York cycle show, to the amateur rider who 
makes the fastest mile on a Rambler wheel 
in any regular race during the season. 
There is no time limits nor any string to the 
gift. $500 in cash will also be donated to- 
ward defraying the expense of the meet in 
which the quickest mile happens to be made. 

R. H. White & Co. easily took the palm 
this Eastertide for handsome window displays. 

heir decoration, aside from the spring nov- 
elties, was a myriad of white doves suspended 
in life-like positions and as all twelve of the 
Washington street show windows were 
dressed alike they attracted much attention. 

Breck, the seedsman, met with such suc- 
cess last year by advertising to duplicate all 
first prizes won at the fairs by users of his 
seeds that he makes the same offer this year 
to double any and every award secured by 
growers using seeds bought of him. One 
customer, in Wisconsin, was paid $90.50. 
being an amount equal to the prizes received 
at several Western exhibitions last season of 
produce grown from Breck’s seeds. 

Ap-AGE. 





DAY IS RIGHT. 
Office of Srantey Day, 

General Newspaper Advertising. 

New Market, N J., Mar. 21, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I sent a nine-line order to a number of 

publications in which it appeared correctly, 
as follows: 





WHE, WILL GIVE sms pra 

x n . 

aod gold ABSOLUTELY FREE to. 

(noe who will promise to show it and try ta. 

get orders . When you havetaken 6 orders we 
will send 6 pictures on credit. which you deliver 

or. You send usone-haif the money and keep 

H other half for your trouble. Send 1%c. to pay 5 

letc. Home Art Picture Co., Chicago, Bi. 





but in the Chicago Household Guest it ap- 
pears thusly: 





will give a beautiful picture, size 16x32 inches 

in rich colors and gold, ABSOLUTELY Frup to 

person who will promise toshow it and try toget 

orders at 6c. en you have taken6é we 

will '6 pictures on credit which you deliverand 

t paid for, you send us one-halfthe money and 
the other halt for your trouble. Send 7c. to 
postage. ete. Home Afi Picture Oo., Chicago, 





I decline to credit this according to their 
claim that it is nine lines and shall highly 
appreciate the favor of your opinion as to 
who is right in the matter. 


Yours truly, STANLEY Day. 
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GIVING AWAY GOODS. 

The ordinary mortal, who pays cash for 
everything he consumes, would be extremely 
surprised to know how many of his neigh- 
bors contrive to obtain a good proportion of 
the necessaries of life for nothing. This is 
done with the aid of enterprising manufact- 
urers, who supply persons upon whom they 
can rely with wine, cigars, clothing, furni- 
ture—in fact, all kinds of things—on the un- 
derstanding that they will help to push the 
sale thereof by recommending the articles to 
their friends, and trumpeting the name of 
the manufacturer abroa by every means in 
their power. Music-hall “stars”? are fre- 
| mp y supplied with cases of champagne 
or their own private consumption, on condi- 
tion that when asked to partake of the costly 
sparkling wine in bars and public places the 
will ically roclaim their inability to drin 
any other brand than Messrs. So-and-so’s 
(who have supplied them with it gratis). 
Other ways of advertising the particular 
brand readily suggest themselves to the in- 

enious singer, and no doubt he fully earns 
the occasional case with which he is supplied. 
Cigars are puffed in the same way, and man 
an impecunious member of the “ upper ten”’ 
gets his smoking, carriage paid and free, in 
return for his valuable recommendation. 
Men of irreproachable taste and good figure, 
having a large acquaintance among the 
wealthy classes, but little wealth of their 
own, are dressed free by first-class tailors— 
the latter fully aware that their well-attired 
agent will have to answer inquiries from 
would-be fashionables, and the younger 
generation generally, as to where his clothes 
are “ built.” These gentlemen (often bear- 
ing titles and honors) are sometimes supplied 
with the handsomest of boots, which are ad- 


vertised in the same way. Nor are there 


wanting enterprising furniture providers, 
who will undertake to furnish throughout the 
villa or flat of newly married people—of 
course on the usual mutual Coneilt system. 
Nay, more, they will employ agents to bring 
them the names of young couples of fair 
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social position willing to agree to this plan 
of cheap furnishing; and to these agents 
they pay h issi Popular 
actresses and operatic stars are often sup- 
lied free with soap and perfumery, and 
ithographic edaties of their “‘ valuable 
testimonials’ to the virtues of the articles 
are scattered broadcast throughout the land. 
Popular actors, also, impecunious peers, 
army men—in fact, all classes of society are 
to be found in the ranks of these unacknowl- 
edged “ commercials,” trying with the help 
of the enterprising manufacturers aforesaid 
to solve the problem of ** how to live on noth- 
ing a year.”’— 7it-Bits. 





tee 
IT WAS A SIGN. 

Young Englishmen visiting the United 
States have as many absurd and amusing 
experiences as Americans have when in for- 
eign countries, An English traveler had 
been assured that west of the Missouri 
River the entire country was infested with 
bears, some of which were so bold that they 
came into the towns. He stopped in a Kan- 
sas village, and in the evening started out 
for a walk. The stores were closed. He 
rambled about the place and started down 
the business street for the hotel. Suddenly 
he saw before him on the sidewalk a big 
bear, sitting on its haunches, with open 
mouth and paws extended, awaiting his com- 
ing. Ina moment he was on top of a porch 
crying for help, but no one heard him, an 
the bear sat and watched him. All night 
long he stayed there, trembling for fear bruin 
would climb the post, but comforting him- 
self with the idea that it was too small to be 
used by a bear. 

At daybreak some men came along, and 
one of them wheeled the bear back to the 
doorway with the remark: “‘I wonder who 
put that sign in the middle of the walk.”— 
Washington Star. 


Litt te adlets sent adrift 
Give the merchant wise a lift. 











STREET SCENE IN BEAUTIFUL CHICAGO. 


—From Bicycle News Chicago. 
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A PSALM OF ART. 


If you want to make a fashionable poster, 
to advertise a novel or a pi 
You can do it, sir, and be a smiling boaster 
That the selling i is a matter of your skill. 
You must draw a dame with awful angularity 
In a landscape that’s geometry run mad ; 
Give her frock a sweep with long particu- 
larity, 
And a pattern that no raiment ever had. 
Make a purple sun against a salmon mount- 
ain; 
Paint a torrent every wave of which is 
rown ; 
Spread a figure in the middle, wrestling with 
a tall horse-fiddle, 
All the colors ranged in strata on her gown. 
—Huarper’s Magazine. 


> 


SALA’S CLIPPING CABINETS. 


The late George Augustus Sala, the En- 
glish journalist, owned a remarkable collec- 
tion of Scrap- -books neatly filled with clip- 
pings on all imaginable subjects. He had 
enormous cabinets, in whose innumerable 
drawers were sorted the memoranda culled 
laily for half a century of years. If he 
vanted to write on “ Cats’’ he would go to 
1is natural history cabinet, and in the *C”’ 
compartment would find columns and col- 
mns of references to cats ; history, anecdote, 
heory, adventure, reminiscence. What he 

ad to do was to sort his material and write 

sund it in long Johnsonian phrases, which 

iad Johnson's pompousness without his 
ense. It was journalism by machinery, and 
naturally r.solved itself into an opulence of 
style and a paucity of reflection. In the 
lang of Fleet street it was “‘ telegraphese.” 
—Clipping Collector. 


Classified Advertisements. 


idv ertioomente enter this head, two lines or more 
without lay, 25 cents a line. ‘ust be 
han in one week in advance 


WANTS. 


I ALF-TONES, 1 col., 


BUCHER 
ENGRAVING CO., 


2 col., $2. 
olumbus, e 


poz in Pictures, $2 a M. Paper holds 8 ads. 
' Dummy 0c. Cir. free. AD-AGE, Boston. 


\ ’ ANTED—Articles for a mail order business. 
ECONOMY SUPPLY CO., Bethlehem, Pa. 


D. LA COSTE, special newspaper re’ 


I | resent- 
« ative, 38 Park Row, New York. 


es only. 


» a * RS that lead in their locality represented 
by H. D. Lat "OSTE, SBF Park Row, New York. 


Te PURCHASE-— New 
within 50 m. of N. Y. 


‘HE VINDICATOR, Youngstown, Ohio. 8.400 d., 
w. Wants first-class advertisements 


o plantand job office 
. “H ,” Printers’ Ink. 


only. 


\ ” ANTED—Advertising agents to geen on 
with the JourRNAL (daily and a 
Flushing, N. Y. 


| yay TON (Ohio) MORNING TIMES and EVENING 
NEWS, 14,000 daily, create a “ want” for prop- 
rly advertised goods 


\V ISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Advertisements at ‘= cents a line for 25,00 
irculation, guarant 


VW’ ANTED, printed but not used er send 
sample, state quantity. W. 8S. PARKER, 
182 Monroe St., Chicago. 


W gS GA ta and a for my 
mail ord Sen pies, prices, 
ete. F. B. TE EL, Hurleyville, N. 





ry (stamps or m. ©.) Puthems Bes § 
$1 » 00 tem tha Mailer. postp™ 'd. rd 
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wants situa- 
Five eee lence in advertis- 

PER.,” P.O. aye oe Y. aoa 
Ware want to lease, 


small but grow , daily or a 


newepager in ~ 

ng city. Address “* L. 

Ww 7E will reproduce any cut printed wast ¢ = 
white paper, 1 coum for 50c. 

uch. "BUCHER ENGRAVING 


E a —e@ ee 
ae 


at 6c. per square 
Cco., hue 3. 


Che you handle business end < a daily with 
A dob plant in city < 25,000! Established 25 
money. 
have oe to invest. 
pea Jnity Bldg., Chicago. 
A DVERTISING and office momoner st 
é with present nome, ¢ 
tisi ge Palin Li 
J 
and also to the wholseale dru 
ing porte ty References. A 
nters’ Ink. 


cellent rospects. If 
m “F. HL,” 1644 


O'muke a 
count advcr- 
i mail orders, 
trade and canvass- 
dress “ ABILITY,” 


+o 
SPE CIAL WRITING. 


83 A WEEK ; original editorials for weeklies ; 
fullcomplement. ** PITT,” Printers’ Ink. 


cnt pGeanieme 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


GOUTHERN CLIPPING BUREAU. Ain, Ga. 
Press clippings for trade jo and adv’rs. 


——~ 
MAILING MACHINES. 


Prac’l ; 1, 


hour saves 2-3 time writing; n: Lm unique 


ross label. C.P-ADAMS & BRO- , Topeka, Kan 
— oer 


BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


T= West Mich. with c he. I work 

from 1 to 15 towns. I can e you a ve 
low deere. Affidavits or ne, eill pool ‘ou_ want. 
Write me. P. P. 8ST butor, 
Muskegon, Mich. 


———eoe——"" 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
A*a NY ong a advertising agency w’ 


will guar- 
circulation of the WISCONSIN 
hanslucnuuate, Racine Wis., to be 25,000. 


r B i wish to advertise anything anywhere 
any time, write to the GEO. P, ROWELL 
ADV VERTISING CO. CO., 10 spruce St., New York. 


+o 
ADDRESSES | AND ADDRESSING. 


Ay of 100 couples married within 30 days, for 
50c. E.G. KINYON, ‘YON, Salina, Kansas. 


FY 300) 00 peers Soo, s o Tr TURTON, 


\OMPLETE list resident t 

( County, Mo. Toy spt b; Post 

Offices. i 4,500 nam . ited 

phlet form. Post-paid $2. D.H.! D: H. nia printed pam: 
lee ~* best yet—5,000 fresh | fresh ad dares ot nts 
I“ vassers for - 5; c by States. 


can 
The: wamt work this spri rr can alo su 
1.008 whee Wi agents taf ee raed 





cans «iar 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Apneons illustrations and initials. Send ic. 
stamp for handsome pamphlet. AMER- 
ICAN ILLt STRATING co., Newark, N.J. 


A*; WN ad without a cut is like a picture without a 
rame—lacks a great deal of force and at- 
trac Uren. We are makers of fe, best kind of 
advertisi onrerin zs—clear, bold and sae 
able. agit CHICAGO PHOTO TO ENGRAVING CO. 
Ave., C 


POOR EE that is badly drawn 
ry or that does not clearly express A idea— 
is worse than none. I have had several years’ ex 
perience in this line of work, 5 eapecinily in fig. 
ures for ads, jogues, book! reulars: 
one | : > how to do it right. Pen and Ink 

9 from one dollar up. EVANGELINE 
DEMIN, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 
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HALF-TONES. 

1 5 Sony TONES—"a wonderful mr if 
gi ee ge? are right’ the 

half-tones are re right We will 
single column hal: tone of any subject, clear and 
carefully finished, for $1.50, and 15 cents pep 
uare inch for cut r ten — 
inches. Write us for any style cf eé v) fF. 
half-tone, wood-cut or zinc vm THEC I- 
CAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING CO Fifth Ave., 


hicago. 


> 


AMATEUR SPORT. 


| ‘HE GOLFER is an illustrated monthly devot- 

ed to the game of golf. This e has 
the highest class circulation in America. We in- 
vite comparison with any publication wherever 
publish We refer, without poe. to our 
aulvertisers and will abide by the decision of any 
of them. in regard to whether advertising 
GOLFER isa investment. Address all com 


in TH 
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WINDOW DRESSING. 


HRs JOURNAL OF WINDOW DRESS- 
ING, a monthly publication. Illustrated 











displays. rd year. Send 2% cents for trial 
copy. 125 8. Clark St., a 
ELECTROTYPES. 
Cx ALK pla‘es recoated, , half cent an inch. 
BYRON POPE & CO., "Cleveland, O. 

\ ’E make the best interchangeable plate and 
base on the market. fy the if Phtest al 

metal back electro. E E. B. SHELDON Co., 


New Haven, Conn, 


Graal cut offer. In order to prove the ex- 
s cellence of our half-tone engravings, we 
will make you a handsome single column half- 
tone for ae 50; — > or hal ey cut at 15 
cents uare in 8g as any ever 
turn out, ut ms dont de at half-tones. Our 
zinc 





gg to THE GOLFER, 234-236 Cong 
be n. 





BOOKS. 

Apans SIGRALS, a 5.0 manual of practical hints 
DAS Price, by mail, 50 
pil ra dress PRISTERS' | INK, 10 Spruce S8t.. 
New York. 


A NNOUNCE.IENT: The tirst Annual peroctoey 


pace (printin Cage Ta surface 3x5 inches). For further 
iculars D. T MALLETT, 271 Broad- 
way, New York. 





_ 





MISCELL ANEOUS. 
wits _ 42 AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 


a, = --- oe paper printed 


ik VERY ad writer and advertiser is pesenoreed 
« in getting printable cuts. So many 
muddy and vague. ts adapted to the require: 
ments of eiictuunent illustrations are our 
specialty. We are designers as well as en 
a will shoulder tag entire burden of nad 
~ 43 ify USA word. Send for 
CHI (AGU PHOTO ENGRAVING ING 
pine Ave. ., Chicago. 








ples an mon 
PRINTERS. 

.HE LOTUS PRESS (artistic printers), 140 W 

23d St.. New York Ci ty. (See ad under “Ad- 
vertisement Construc tors.” “y 

Nv HAT we can do better and cheaper than 

oo age & co i bat ace wood and zinc 

ny nmpiee and prices. CHI- 

CAGO. PHOTO ENGRAVI YG CO., 79 Fifth Ave., 

Chicago. 

res - name engraved on a copper plate, and 

dollar bi one _——¥ hs it, ot t post- 

| om 4 } aa 1. Extra oy on plate, 25c. 

ars. 2c.; satisfac 5 

FRASELIN Pro, sip ENG. co. "Toledo, UBIO. 





ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
E VERY merchant and manufacturer advertis- 


4 ing for = rem, write to us about coat lapel 
oye for booklet “THE PETTIBONE 
ROS. MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


|: “OK the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one do!lar. 
66 ( | igh t= Nation in Politics.” A low-price, up-to- 
advertising card in five co.ors. 
Ada ae for a any business, big campaign seller. 
Cc. & CO., 40., printers, Detroit, Mich. 


( yore rece window attraction is not a toy, it 

kes money to a itand it costs something 

torunit. It Seog ne principally of eight revolv- 

ing. oscillating, color Changing 16 candle power 

yey lamps _ with an ap ap _ de 
e 


usary rev 

for usin a ~ FH more than pays the oon Por 
the machine every 3 weeks and it will do the 
same for og aes 
For sale by 
Bldg., Chines. 


‘ou_give it a chance. 
OME ONS 


TH ON, 201 Inter Ocean 





an -cuts are proportonasey 
cheap and excellent. We are oidane to fur- 

nish advertisi' g designs. THE CHICAGO PHOTO 

ENGRAVING CoO., 79 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


— eee 
SUPPLIES. 
7 AN BIBBER’S 

Printers’ Rollers. 


ig _ for —- BRUCE & COOK 190 Water 
St., New Yor 


rpvRE te rn. of type fashions. AM. TYPE 
FOUNDERS’ CO. Branches in 18 cities. 


Se Ty, Foundry grinting outfits, 
type, original borders. orders. 200C ‘k St., Chicago. 


HALK engraving z plates. We make standard 
new anu recoat old plates at TOM saving 
prices. HIRD MFu CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


opr ey linotype and electrotype met- 


per annodes ; zinc plates for eae. 
MERCHAN & CO., Inc.,’517 Arch St., Philad 
phia, Pa. 


yes PAPER is —— with ink manufact- 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L’'t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 

to cash bu. uyers. 

rouse like to look at pictures, and always 
ill. That fact makes an illustration de- 
ra ae We 
one skilled ‘dest rs vers—men 
0 have all their | ree done nothing but their 
ae specialties, and are now as near human 
perfection as human = can be. This work we 





b+oE ve you at sui low figures. CHI- 
.’ OTO ENG AVI vING. CO., 79 Fifth Ave., 
FOR SALE. 





-LINE advertisement, a a AGRI- 


5 CULTURIST, Racine, 


DD F BUYS 1 "INCH. 5 50,000 copies Proven, 
$3.50 Womans WORK Admens Ga, 


4 pe SPAPER folder for $50. Within the 
xt 30 days, publishers that want a 3 or 4 
fold folding machine, can secure a rare PAA, 
mane, es for > eee BASCOM FOLDER CO., 
ey O 


I: ros sane The plant and job office of East 

SSISSIP! RIBUNE. Fine outfit. Invoices 
over On Will sell at half price. — or 
part. Satisfactory reasons for selling. A bar- 
gain. R.S. HAYNIE, Macon, Miss. 


W EEKLY Democratic paper in town of 7,000, 
Central New York; splendid o rtunity 

for — ga present owner compelied. to 

tire; lant. Write for particulars. , 

BIRDSEY E, 2 Lexington Ave., New York. 


FoR sale at a bargain, one Thorne, minion, 
type-setting, nine channel ee which 
has been in use abou Will sell at 
great —— from three 
to two. Aaarese a DA Y )APER,” 

care of Printers ’ Ink 


PRINTING PL. ANTS—Fverythin for the print 
po A in quality, best in value. Why buy 
the nd hest when the best costs no more ! 
AMERI RICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. Boston, N.Y., 
Phila., éts..Cleveland,Cinn. ‘Chicago, Mil., 
St. Louis, Minn. a ~ ae City, Omaha, Denver, 
Portland (Ore.), ‘Fri Buy everythi :¢ in one 
place, and save ‘money and oo abl e. 











STEREOTYPES. 


Y°% don’t have to to think about bases if you 
any ro. ad of 


— owen glee oO wit 3 the United States. 

order a, ae rest. AMERI. 
CAN PRESS A SOCIATION, 7 Park Place, 
New York. 


—_ +> 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
| | Soeaeemanad (MAINE) DAILY STAR. 
40 & WORDS, » times, 25 cts, ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7,000. 


¥ Ce te (O.) VINDICATOR, 8,400 d., 6,000 
- H.D. LaCOSTE, 38 Park Row,N. Y., Rep. 
Ve 


rson advertising ertising ir PRINTERS’ INK 
the amen for one year. 


e amount - $10 is entitled to receive 

EADIN n_ Ohio 

L outsi ide de Cincinnati) iat agen Mosse TIMES 
and ING NEWS, 14,090 


. | “= nore SENTINEL, = Oe eiehed on 
THE NEWS COMPANY, Joliet bi, | Use? PY 


[* all America there are onl only eight semi-month- 
lies which have so large a gp as the 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, W: 


] ao COURIER. 31 yearsold. Hasa 
and cire’n around Detroit greater 
than -_ other weekly. Ad rate 60 cts. per inch. 


T= GENEVA DAILY TIMES, only daily in On- 





» wen hoe t) tarmers $0.00 = n30 towns. Sub- 
sc) on pI rmers a year. Leading 
advertising medium in its territory. 


] RIGHT women edit THE HOUSEHOLD REALM, 
of Cocmene, Cie. bo gid a ee wie ¥ 
al 


women read it. It isa bi chen mma 
ads to W. H. ENGLAND, 842 I Broadway, N. Y. 


OOKSELLER, NEWSDEALER AND STATION- 
ER goes to newsdealersand publishers. 

Records oe new books ; gives Soeeave reviews 
of new books and current periodicals. Just the 

per for your literary department ; glad to have 
you quote liberally from our Raeeren which go 
only to the trade in our paper ; best adverti: 
medium for reaching the men ‘who sell books an 
periodicals and = ionery ; New York; semi- 
monthly ; $1 a yea: 


RAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It 

contains photographic reproductions of the 

best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 

rious panne o of the English-speaking world, 

together with many hundred excellert sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and best 


tail advertisers and ¢ ne the — who write and 
set their ads. 


rs get many good sugges- 
tions for display bane it. Subscription es pe 
a year. 


Sample copy of BRAIN: 

ing rates on application. BRAINS Pt PUBLISHING 
CO., Box 572, New York. 

G ooD HOUSEKEEPING, 

Springfield, Mass., 
desires good and appropriate “ads,” because 
it gives first-class service and the fact that itap- 
peals to the very best class of American house- 


keepers, who are really the buying class. 








It is an axiom that “ woman’s taste and good 
judgment unlock the pocket-book for all home 
needs.” She guides the family expenses and pur- 
chases nearly all the good things for comfort and 
adornment. Hence Teach her through Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. ope 

Published monthly by Clark W. Bryan Co. 
Address communications about advertising to 


H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times Bldg., N.Y. 
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= asi a distributo: : , sign " Rearty 
poster printer aid fair inthe U. 8. and Canada 


pthiy: Sub’n i 25c. line. Cincinnatho- 
HERE is only one magazine in the 

Northwest. Tt is the NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 

thousand Northwestern homes welcome it 


monthly. The surest way to cover this 
territory and Les 3 is to ctverte in the 
NORTHWEST MA Write to W. H. ENG- 


AZINE. 
LAND, 842 Goonteas, ow York. 





ADVERTI SEMENT ' CONSTRUCTORS, 
IE. = CUTLER, Writer of Advertising, New- 
QEE article on advertisement writing by CHAS. 
AUSTIN BATES, on 3, on page 31 of this issue. 
49 TRIAL ads for $1 will c will convince. CHAS. A. 

WOOLFOLK, ) Main St., Louisville, Ky. 
G ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY pivertins Bu- 
3 reau, 13 Astor Place, New York. Write. 


] ETAILERS—10 ads, 10 cuts, $15. One ad, one 
cut, $2. O. COHEN, P. O. Box 88, New York. 





END 2 "oo por: copy of scheme circular that 
. worked li e . 8. NEUMANN, San 
Bernardino, 


r Mer omy 5 writer of exclusively medical and 
os advertising. Advice or samples free. 

ULYSSES G. MANNI G, South Bend, Ind. 

Ww: not use good — ——~ when Fok can 
get eS at oa nse ! 

Gr! vy stamps. R. RRAN, rf 


Nassau St., New 


Grae OPENINGS pavertiont . & we y. 


Are samples and full i 
nny, stamp! W. CHANDLER 8° STEWART. rar 
Ave., Philadelphia. 


85 Is cay. charge for writing an 8, 12 or 16-page 
*) booklet to any one for whom I have never 
written one ; this includes illustration oe cover. 
R. L. CURRAN, 150 Nassau St., New Yo 


se writes br ads. Any line. His are 

not ‘o0o0ds so you don’t ene Three 

is for $3 with illustrations, Contracts for 

one year. F. B. FANNING, 308 nm Block, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Ts .- 54 of “talks” nd i M3 py ee 
ay tell ian _ bet fully about "the baal business nome of 


HARLES Vanderbilt Bldg., New 
rk. ralk ee 10 appears on page 31 of this 





issue. 


VEN with a nimble-fingered artis at my 

4 elbow to help me, I_am these 
days, ,but, = hungry Oliver, “ some 
more.” I’m shape now to tackle anything 
from a séctorial postal to a poster, with ee 
trated ads, circulars, booklets and car ¢ 
sprinkled in between. fom ‘our needs and Tl 
furnish estimates. JED SC ORO, 48 Arbuckle 
Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N° printer ever got rich because he did poor 
wor’ ; if he gained much shekels it was in 
spite of his r Sook. course we want 
ches, but we want reputation first. We want 
the clarion-trump of fame to proclaim to the 
admiring nations that “our best is the best.” 
Our work proves that our customers say that 
about us; our ee 4 energy is bent to emphasize 
aes th. Come to 


. Write for our booklet 
Us PRESS. 140 W. 23d St. 23d St., N. Y¥. City. | 


PFEEARING advertising matter is my sole 
business. My specialties are booklets, maga- 
a= ads, and ads on technical su jects meant to 
appeal to the non-technical public. Medicine, 
drags, chemicals, electricity, patents, novelties 
are subjects I do well with. I py’ to work for 
high- e adve agg eal © being much 
hurried, and charge P prices. Ihave 
= artist with me what is is really an artist and rec- 
as such. Between us we turn out work 
that is up to the standard of the best advertisers 
= the day. I am always ——— to hear from or 
see any one on any subject connected with ad- 
vertising ; and all letters wos “inal 


meet with a 
prompt ‘and careful ré No vy but gen- 
oma advertisers can have cimens of my work 


and my book unless they send 10c. for 


them. R. 
L. RAN, 1517, 150 Nassan St., New York. 
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PAPER, 
M. 'ouume & CO, furnish the paper for 
zine. e invite correspond- 


ence with i le Ras regardim ref all 
kinds. 45 Beekman St., New York. eed 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


ARKANSAS. 
The Arkansas Gazette 


Daily and Weekly, goes into every nook and 
corner of Arkansas, and circulates in much adja- 
cent territory. Advertisers cannot afford to omit 
THE GazeETTE from their lists when placing ad- 
vertising in the great Southern field. For rates 
and any other information, address 


GAZETTE PUBLISHING CO., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA. 


She by CALIFORNIA’S matchless paper, 
Angeles Times. Cire’n over 18,000 daily. 

















IOWA. 


Dear QUE HERALD, founded 1836. Family 

Be. ‘ulation; up to date ; circulation steadily 
reasing. Isitony yur list? 

Ores county and one town fully covered by 

paper. The WEEKLY SENTINEL covers 

Carroll County aan than an Rag oa Pee ek Cir- 

culation guaranteed by Rowell to be larger than 








any other weekly in the county. The DAILY SEN- - 


TINEL is the only daily in city or county. Fills 
the field. Advertising rates based on circula- 
tion. Carroll, lowa. 


KENTUCKY. 


we SUNDAY TRUTH, 12,000 copies 

4 each issue. Thoroughly covers the homes 
of the city and suburbs. Now in its twelfth year, 
Send for rates and coy ‘of TRUTH to H. D. LA 
COSTE, 38 Park Kow, New York, Special News- 
paper Representative. 


THE FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, LOUISVILLE, 


oes to the better class of farmers and stockmen 
Kentucky and Tennessee every week. It is 
read and trusted by them as their business pepe r. 
It was established in 1865. Its readers u ww gS 
have a to buy what they see advertised if 
they want it. Sample copy free. 














MICHIGAN. 


7|,HE SOO DEMOCRAT, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
It should be on your list. 


I J)ETROIT COURIER. 31 years old. Has a vil- 
and farm cire’n around Detroit greater 
than any other weekly. Ad rate 60 cts. per inch. 





ACKSON (Mich.) PATRIOT, morning, Sunday 
and twice a week; also EVENING PRESS. The 
Exclusive 
ess franchise. Only morning news- 
paper in this section. All modern improve- 
poeyoe The ge a in the country 
repeees nted eir columns. Informa- 

tion of H. D. LA COSTE: 88 Park Row, N. Y. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


‘THE WATCHMAN has a large circulation 
throughout the Southern States, and is a 
splendid advertising medium. Send for sample 
gaz and advertising rates. JAS. M. WALKER, 
Publisher, Williamsburg, Miss. 








MISSOURI. 


I ” ANSAS CITY WORLD, daily exceeding 25,000, 
\. Sunday 30,000. 
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Gi" county West Plain 
a ae 


~~ Best phy Ty Ng 


in For rates, 
FRANK WINCHESTER, 10 Spruce St. N 
ry’O reach the 50,000 lead and zinc eS of 
uthwest Missouri, use the columns of the 
AVebb City Daily and Weekly Si /ENTINEL (successor 
to the Trwgs). A live, progressive and up-to-date 
newspaper. 








MONTANA. 


I ELENA INDEPENDENT — 6,240 Daily, 6,240 
Sunday, 3,385 Weekly. Leading newspaper in 
ves it _ times 

elena daily. 





Montana. Rowell’s Directo! 
the circulation of any other 


NEW JERSEY. 
"THE DECKERTOWN INDEPENDENT has the 
largest circulation of any paper i in Sussex Co. 


T ‘HE Red Bank REGISTER goes every ry week 

into more than 2,500 homes of people —_e 
‘or 
ver- 





are able to buy what — tet = who 
what they get. That’s what os loont anv 
tisers prefer it to any other Ay 


NEW YORK. 


he a weekly journal for advertisers. 
ins photographic reproductions of als 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
rious publications of the English-speaking world, 
together with many hundred excellent 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and = 
pographical work of advertisements, The only 
eral in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good sugges- 
tions for display from it. Subscription price $4 
—_— Sample copy of Brarns free. Advertis- 
ing rates on application. BRAINS PUBLISHING 
Box 572, New York, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


‘HE NEWS i - not only the a 
per in gy a cit eee 

tit has a nig = ti e 1h is city 

any other paper. same is true of the 
Times’ (weekly) circulati i ‘in Mecklenburg Coun- 
y. The News and Times combined have more 
circulation in Charlotte one meckionbars than 
any other three - —— vertising rates are 
reasonable. W WD, ASditor or & Proprietor. 


OHIO. 


own, Ohio, the only Sunda; r, 
Ews,” is read by 40. 0,000 peo ~<A — 














Became 





A T oan 


Dy TON MORNING TIMES, EVENING NEWS, 

WEEKLY TIMES-NEWS, 14,000 daily, 4,500 

weekly. 

kK a aay and weekly nets in Eastern 

40 THE VINDICATOR, Youngstown, 8,400 

d., 6,000 wee ekly. 

ti PRESS, oy Ie ae Democratic daily 
in Central Ohio. F. , sole adver- 

tising agent, Tribune Bide Nee ei City. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PATRIOT, Harrisburg, Penna. Forty- 
Politics, indépendently Demo- 
cratic. Leadin — tate capital; 8,000 
daily, 5,000 weekly. 4, Population 54, 000. 


NTELLIGENCER, Doylestown, Pa. Oldest 
pers in the county—weekly'e pg 1804, 
1886 ; papers in the 














4 
third po 





dail 
county ; the only journals owning their home; 


only exclusively hé oune-madi papers ir in the county, 
never having resorted to p’ ter nor patent 

sheets. Send for map showing circulation. PAS- 
CHALL & CO., Doylestown, Pa. 


A War Y.down in the corner of the ee 
Keystone State is the richest, most beauti- 
ful county of all, with onl 





it covers its district. Every 
itis so full of local news an 
ments, WALLACE & SPROUL, 


‘ood advertise- 
hester, Pa. 
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TENNESSEE. 


‘HATTANOOGA, Tenn., has 50,000 poorle. A 
EVENING NEWS has $5,000 readers. It 
‘Associate 


r 
report, Me rponthalen 

report "all ‘nearby 

Gueahess cine ation. Best and largest list 
a eaveeeeing any paper in the Soutb. 


Write 
TEXAS. 


I .AILY AND WEEKLY ENTERPRISE. Largest 
cire’n in Cleburne and Johnson Co., Texas. 











VIRGINIA. 


I We pp NEWS has the largest circulation 
4 of any pr west of Richmond. Has only 
one rate ial vertisi: No “special” prices to 
any one. Any information of H. D. LACOSTE, 38 
Park Row, New York, Manager Foreign Adver- 








T= STATE, Richmond, the leading evening 
paper in & comm nunity = 125, people, 
bli dispatches, and is 
a liv: ive, nab me family newspaper. New man- 
agement, typesetting machines, new press and 
many improvements. Greate reget circulation 
than sy other Richmond daily. Prices for space 
of H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park 4 New York. 








WASHINGTON. 


GEATILE TIMES. 








Q EATTLE TIMES is the best. 
A 





. ] ‘HE people is the home paper of Seattle’s 60,(00 
people. 





GEATILE afternoon daily, the Toes, has 
the ae circulation of any evening paper 
north of San Francisco. 


WISCONSIN. 


\ / TEOONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Only English icultural paper printed 

in the State. , > 20 cents a line. 

lation over 25,000 


QUPERIOR TELEGRAM pays advertisers. “I 
‘ am a regular vertiser in the columns of 
your paper, and find that we get good results, 
= Faces brew the local field but from the neigh- 

ring ” Circulation 5.500 dail Prices 
pm space of H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park ow, Bm Be 


CANADA. 


I 1G ay dailies claim to do it all. They do 
a handful of business men and politi- 
cians in the towns, but wise advertisers reach 
the people by aid of the best local papers. The 
BERLIN RECORD (d and w) is clean, bright and 
popular and goes into more homes = _ ter- 
ritory than ~ oer aw ap- 
plication. W. V. Y. Mgr, ‘periin’ ¢ Ont. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
STpmeet of tne comme 


Send for samples. 

Advertisements inserted serted under this heading, in 
the a iate class, cost 60 cents a line, for each 
insertion. One line inserted one year, 52 weeks, 
Sor $26 6 months for $13, 3 months for $6.50, or 
4 weeks for #2, For the lisher who does not 


find thé heading he wants a new heading will be 
made to specially fit his case. 


CARRIAGES AND ) WAGO) NS. 


THE HUB, 247 Broadway, New York. 
The leading monthly, containing all that 
pertains to the art of carriage building, 
and circulated all over the wo orld. 

THE HUB NEWS, 247 Broadway. N. Y. 

e only weekly paper published in the 
interests of vehicle mfr. and dealers. 








Cireu- 

















The live, popular 
Covers the grow 
Honolulu, H. tf. 





ADVERTISING. 


anaes, « n romny “journal for adve 
con = 


re 

various publications of 

ing. world, together with many hundred excel- 
ons for catch —~ 


of advertise- 

ents. The only journal - he world devoted 

exe Basiomy to advertisers and to the men 
write and set their ade. —— 

good suggestions for oy y 
= —- price $4 Z. 


and 


— le cone of 
is free. Ad sing n pl ication. 
BRAINS PU BLISHING Box $72, ew York. 
AGRICULTURE. 
BREEDER AND FARMER, eg te o. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, San Francisco, Cal. 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTU ying a Wis. 
FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky., 
goes weekly to 13,600 of the wealthiest farmers «+ 
St Kentucky and Tennessee. 
DANCING. 
THE BALL ROOM, Kansas City. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL, Lexington, Ky., 1896, 
sworn circulation 6,092 copies weekly— 
circulationin K a of Louisville. Oficial 
organ Ky. and e Boards of Education. 
Rates and sample A y bo 
GERMAN. 


KANSAS CITY(Mo.) PRESSE, daily 4,500,w’ly 5,500, 


GROCERIES. 


GROCERY WORLD, Philadelphia, Pa. The larg- 
est paid circulation; the most complete mar- 
ket reports; the largest corps Bo id _ corre 
spondents of any grocery published 
in the world. Send forfree dunple copy. 
HARDWARE AND HOUSE FURNISHING. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Largest circulation in its field. 

D. T. Mallett, Pub., 271 Broadway, N. Y. 
HISTORICAL, 

THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER, a 
Monthly Gazette of the Patriotic Heredit 
Societies of -_ United States of America. ‘Sen 
for advertising rates and ‘pectncn copies, 120 
8. Sixth St., Philadelphia, 

HORSE INTERESTS. 


COACHING Philadelphia, Pa. 4,000 monthly. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

DETROIT COURIER. 31 years old. Has a vil- 
lage and farm cire’n around Detroit greater 
than any other weekly. Ad rate 60c. per inch. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


WESTERN MEDICAL AND suneseal 
KEPORTER, St. Joseph, Mo. 


MINING. 
MINING AND SCTENTIFIC PRESS,San Francisco, 


MOTOCYCLE. 
MOTOCYCLE, 1656 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
PAINTING. 
PAINTING & os ORATING, 247 Broad- 
way, N.Y. he finest and most complete 


paper published for the trade—one issue 
worth more than price of a year’s aub’n. 


PRINTD NG INDU: IN) =e STRIES. 


PAPE AND PRESS —An_ up-to-date 
journal of the ——— ie ans, pais ed every 
aturday at 132 "New Yor The 
1 d Ra pot, “ot its class in the 
world issued every week in color. bees 
circulation during the month to buye 
than theclaimed circulation of all t nf mon h. 
lies in its field in America combined. Send for 
sample copy, proof of een | wn rates be- 
fore making advertising co! con! 


TEXTILE. 

TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 
YOUNG MEN. 

STATE ASS’N NOTES, Chicago. 10,000 quarterly. 


Semi-monthly. 
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Some Factg: 





% hk 


| ADVERTISING STATEMENT 


Since February 1 THe Journat has contracted with the leading adver- 
tisers of the country and the leading merchants of New York for a 
volume of business never before equaled by any newspaper in so short a 
time. Contracts have been closed by THE Journat with the following 
general advertisers: 

















eo@ C. |. HOOD & CO. DR. GREENE’S NERVURA > oe 
eee@ DR. PIERCE RADWAY’S READY REL'EF i oe 
Soe «MUNYON’S HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES HUMPHREY'S SPECIFICS a, 
| BUFFALO LITHIA WATER RIKER’S EXPECTORANT > 
RIDLEY’S BROMO LITHIA BLACKWELL’S DURHAM TOBACCO 
| CASTORIA REGAL SHOE CO. 
CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS W. L, DOUGLAS SHOE Co. 
PAINE’S CELERY COMPOUND BOOTH’S POCKET INHALER 


METHYL DENTAL CO. 


The following leading merchants of New York are using the paper 














regularly: 
STERN BROS. B. ALTMAN & CO. 
ADAMS & CO. RICHARDS 
R. H. MACY & CO. DANIEL & SONS 
©@@ HILTON, HUGHES & CO. BLOOMINGDALE BROS. empes. 
a ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. JAMES McCREERY & CO, Ca... 
a DEUTSCH & CO. A, J. CAMMEYER oo 
ROGERS, PEET & CO. SMITH, GRAY & CO. | 
BROWNING, KING & CO. VOGEL BROS. 
HACKET, CARHART & CO. THEODORE B. STARR 
| TIFFANY & CO. REED & BARTON 
| MERIDEN BaITANNIA CO. GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO. 
| McLAIN, SIMPSON & CO. MARKS ARNHEIM 
| EHRICH BROS. _ HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 
| SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON And Numerous Others, 


This proves that THe JourNnaL is one of the greatest advertising _ 
mediums in New York. 
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ABOUT 





’ hh 


JOURNAL 




















Quarter Ending March 31, 1896 
JANUARY | FEBRUARY MARCH 
1 88 .281t 118 330 | 135,616* 
2 96.352 100,576* | 152,116 
3 96,612 118,835 151,438 
4 97.182 120,548 152,841 
oo 5 78 115* 120,238 155.688 
i 6 97,840 121 330 | 158.239 
Leo oc. 7 97,669 122 723 160,959 
8 98,524 122,185 164,422* 
| 9 99,071 107, 101* | 165,558 
10 99850 123,698 167,737 
| 1 100:795 124'539 | 171 152 
12 82.791* 120.2714 174,877 
18 101 500 124 186 | 176.053 
14 102,703 126,916 | 181,663 
15 104,238 130.487 167,332* 
16 107.401 118,486* 186,260 
17 106.555 133 719 186.140 
18 106.170 132 605 188 519 
19 91 623 134,205 190,568 
20 108,012 135 425 193 243 
Lodi e«. 21 107 598 137.931 | 194 910 
elles. 22 109,872 144 858+ 178.548* 
- 25 110.089 121 042* 193 539 
sempes- 24 112 311 140 611 195,793 
25 111.948 142,772 197,661 
26 «| 95, 680* 144'674 200.188 
27 112 356 144 939 200.974 
28 | 114,440 | 147 024 202 395 
ae 114,916 149,845 187 072* 
30 | 116.516 202,925 
31 | 115,335 210, 908t 
Total, | 8,181,890 | §,728,198 | 4,585,324 
* Sundays. t Holidays. 
¢ New press arrives, permitting increase in early mail orders. 
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A arene FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ednesday. Ten cents a co 
ption price, fy vive dollars a year, in advance. =. 
berse 


be correctly rated 

1896, shows that the actual average edition od 
the — was 21,913 copies; last six 
moni 


for the 


hs, 22,434 copies ; for the last three month 
24,384 copies and for the last four weeks, 
‘he smallest issue during the 





Being printed from _ p) it is always 

a to ous @ new edition of five hundred 
copies for 9%, o ora r number at same rate. 
Pu to subscribe for PRINT- 

Ers’ Ink for the benefit of advg. ms may, 
on paauen, @ obtain confidential terms. 
person who Ra not paid for it is 

RS” — ‘gel + — some one 


has subscribed i 
stopped at the AALS of the = so paid tor. 
New Yor Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Srazst. 


Lonpon Acent, F. W. Szars, 138 Fleet St. 
Cuicaco, Bennam & INGRAHAM, 315 Dearborn St. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 8, 1806. 


THE skillful ad writer has two ideas 
of good work. One is to make every 
sentence convey a fact ; the other to 
make that sentence as short as possible. 


r is 











MAny people assume that because 
Congress makes laws that compel the 
Post-Office Department to carry print- 
ed matter at a low rate, Congress is, 
in that way, subsidizing publishers; 
but the fact is not any thing of the 
sort. The low postage rate simply 
makes it possible for a poor man to 
buy a good paper at a low price. 


THE wise advertiser can afford to 
give a respectful hearing to all theories 
that may be advanced on the subject of 
advertising. Sucha course will prevent 
him from getting into a rut and bright- 
enhim up. No merchant who excludes 
theory from his consideration can ever 
hope to obtain an insight, however 
slight, into the hidden springs of hu- 
man action on which the art of advertis- 
ing is founded. Theory and practice 
should go hand in hand; each supple- 
ments and completes the other. To- 
gether,they make progress possible and 
probable. 


e: usual about the 26th of March. 
700 merely happened to mark the date 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Don’t rely too much on catching 
the eye. Attracting attention is an 
easy thing—attracting dollars isn’t. 


WHEN people intuitively turn to your 


pt advertisement every day for store news, 


consider that you are on the right track. 


THE fact that nearly all successful ad- 
vertisers use we of space indicates 
that plenty of space pays proportion- 
ately better than little space. 


ON the 26th of March the daily issue 
of the New York Journal reached 200,- 
188 copies. There was nothing un- 
It 


when the growing circulation of the 


“0 daily Journal passed the two hundred 


thousand point. 





IT is somewhat remarkable that, al- 
though the present law regulating the 
postage for second-class matter has 
been in existence about twenty years, 
the astounding fact that when a pub- 
lication changes its periodicity it loses 
its continuity was never discovered until 
within the past three months. 


SEVERAL readers of PRINTERS’ INK 
write to say that they would like to 
vote in the ‘‘’fea Pot” contest, but 
are unwilling to mutilate their copies 
in order to cut out the coupon. To all 
such PRINTERS’ INK would say that 
votes may be written on postal cards or 
letters if the reader so prefers. 


IT is the constant and persistent ef- 
fort of Congress to make the postal 
laws such as sha!l accommodate the 
people. This has been so from the 
first, and at all times as well as now. 
It is the constant effort of the Post- 
Office Department to get rid of every 
bit of business that it can get rid of, 
and to accommodate the people as little 
as possible. This has been so from 
the first, has been so under every ad- 
ministration, and is so at present. 
Congress wants to accommodate the 
people, and is willing that the people 
shall assume the cost of their own ac- 
commodation. The Post-Office Depart- 
ment is all the time trying to conduct 
the business in such a way as will in- 


.sure a profit over and above doing the 


business of the Department free. 
That Congress doesn’t wish any such 
condition of affairs is plainly shown by 
the fact that whenever the Department 
approaches a paying basis Congress 
cheapens the postage rates. 

















THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 


In the issue of PRINTERS’ INK for 
March 25th Mr. L. J. Vance, of the 
American Agriculturist, New York, 
contributes an article on ‘‘Advertising 
in Agricultural Papers.” The state- 
ments of Mr. Vance in regard to circu- 
lations did not in all cases accord with 
accepted beliefs. Following isa table 
showing Mr. Vance’s estimate and be- 
side it the circulation accorded by the 
\merican Newspaper Directory : 
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fered by the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, payable to any one “= will 
prove the claim to be false. 

Mr. Jos. \V. Kennedy, the Eastern 
representative of Farm and Fireside, 
makes thisstatement: ‘‘ The popularity 
of the American Newspaper Directory 
is largely due to the fact that advertis- 
ers have learned that it ‘gets at the 
facts.’ PRINTERS’ INK also has the 
reputation of stating facts, and conse 
quently its readers are pretty likely to 
accept statements found in it. I think 










VANCE, DIRECTORY. 
Springfield, Ohio..... Farm and Fireside............++e0..005 160,000 279,516* 
Springfield, Mass..... PO RE BIR s 60 06006600008800058600 250,000 251,116* 
Philadelphia Deiccosc PRUE DOME ccccccccccccces .ccandoce 250,000 tO 300,000 250,000* 
Springfield, Ohio..... POP NOWSscvcccecccccsscccccscsccccee cir. not given 160,916 
Louisville, Ky........ ROME NUD i cncssdsesocscncécstes 80,000 77,225* 
Washington, D. C....American Farmer....... + 100,000 75,000t 
Indianapolis, Ind.... Agricuitural Epitomist.. + 100,000 75,000t 
New York, N. Y..... American Agriculturist. + 165,000 40,000 
Milwaukee, Wis. -Wisconsin Agriculturist 25,000 25,625* 
Athens, Ga...... -Southern Farmer.. 22,000 23,500* 
New York, N, Y...... Rural New Yorker 30,000 20,000 
Chicago, Ill.......... Farm, Field and Fireside..... ........ 45,000 20,000 
Dallas, Tetscesesoce Texas Farm and Ranch................ 35,000 20,000 
Atlanta, Ga......-.+. Southern Cultivator and Dixie Farmer. 30,000 20,000 
Boston, Mass.........American Cultivator 30,000 17,500t 
Chicago, IIl......+++- Prairie Farmer. 25,000 17,500t 
Dallas, Tex.......++- Terns Farme?.....cccscccocccccesesccee 30,000 17,500t 
Albany, N. Y Cultivator and Country Gentleman.... 25,000 12,500t 
Denver, Colo rr ee cir, not given 8,400* 
3oston, Mass......... New England Farmer................. 15,000 7,500t 
San Francisco, Cal...Pacific Rural Press..........scsssseees 9,000 4,000t 
Chicago, Ill.......... Western Beil. cccccccsce: cvcccccceses 25,000 sees 

Farm, Stock and Home....... 40,000 +s 48 


Minneapolis, Minn... 





The ¢ in the foregoing indicates that 
the American Newspaper Directory 
rates those papers as probably exceed- 
ing the number given, but did not 
guarantee the accuracy of the rating. 
The other ratings marked * are based 
upon such definite information as en- 
abled the Directory to guarantee the 
absolute accuracy of the figures given. 

The four asterisks set in the circula- 
tion column against the Western Rural 
and Farm, Stock and Home indicate 
that those papers have been convicted 
of imposing a false circulation report 
upon the editor of the Directory, and 
that a $100 reward has been paid in 
each case to the man who exposed the 
deception. 

It will be seen from this table that, 
in the main, Mr. Vance and the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory agree pretty 
well. The most notable divergence is 
in the case of the American Agricult 
urist, the circulation of which appears 
to be enormously overstated by Mr. 
Vance, and Farmand Fireside to which 
he accords a circulation of not much 
more than one-half what it really has, 
as guaranteed by the $100 forfeit of- 


Mr. Vance has imposed upon PRINTERS’ 
INK by getting it to accept as a contri- 
bution a puff for Farm and Home and 
the American Agriculturist, He speaks 
of the circulation ‘claimed’ by Farm 
Journal, while every one who knows 
the publisher of Farm Journal knows 
that his statements are invariably the 
plain truth and not merely a ‘claim.’ 
The publishers of Farm and Fireside 
print a statement of the circulation of 
each issue on the front page of the pa- 
per—in the summer as well as in the 
winter. It has not been less than 
310,000 copies since September, 1895.” 

Mr. Philip Ritter, the New York 
representative of Farm News, Spring- 
field, Ohio, another publication which 
was ignored by Mr. Vance, and which 
has a guaranteed circulation of 160,916, 
writes as follows : 

‘I think you will agree with me 
that it is unfair to attempt to enumer- 
ate the principal papers in a given 
class without being fortified with all 
the information at one’s disposal. In 
the article referred to, the writer 
might very easily have found that al- 
most first among agricultural papers 
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of general circulation is Farm News, 
published at Springfield, Ohio; the 
announcements of this paper are ap- 
pearing with considerable regularity 
in PRINTERS’ INK, and the latest issfie 
of the American Newspaper Directory 
guarantees its circulation for the pre- 
ceding year to have averaged 160,916 
copies.” 

One other publication of large circu- 
lation which Mr. Vance has ignored is 
the Metropolitan and Rural Home, New 
York. It has a circulation of 500,000. 
It is said by some to be an excellent ag- 
ricultural journal ; others assert it is not 
an agricultural paper in fact, but pub- 
lished mainly as a sort of tender to Mr. 
Warner’s Kidney Cure. This is the pa- 
per that mailed ten million sample cop- 
ies in a month at one time, and was al- 
lowed to do so although the post-office 
was fully informed concerning the 
transaction. 

Mr. Vance mentions a paper called 
the Xeystone as a publication on the 
same plan as Farm Implement News. 
The editor of the American Newspa- 
per Directory knows of no publication 
of such character bearing that name. 

aie 


NOTES. 


W. D. Boyce Co., Chicago, IIl., issue 
** Census Figures For Advertisers,’’ sent free 
to all applicants. 

D. T. MALLETT, 271 Broadway, New York, 
publishes a directory of department stores in 
the United States. 

CaTHERINE Coe, of the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, says that journalism is one 
of the few professions in which women doing 
first-class work are not expected to be satis- 
fied with second-class pay. 

A BOOKLET called ‘‘A Monograph,” issued 
by the Lotus Press, New York, dealing with 
printing in advertising, is worth not only 
reading, but preservation asa beautiful and 
artistic piece of typography. 

A pruGoisT in Wellsville, N. Y., perfumes 
his ad in the Reporter of that place with a 
different perfume each issue, and states that 
those who do not like the perfume of that 
particular day can secure any other perfume 
they like at his store. 

A TRULY good Christian woman, Mrs. 
Porter, of Hillsboro, Ore., announces in the 
local newspaper that her ‘umbrella was 
changed at the Congregational church two 
Sundays ago, and although she got the better 
pe a she would be glad to change back 
again.”—New York Sun. 

A HAIR-DRESSING establishment on State 
street has struck a new chord in the human 
heart by introducing in the show window, 
among the waxen beauties with Parisian 
coiffures, the mustached head of a man, 
whose luxuriant locks are done in the latest 
masculine style. The women pause openly 
and laugh at the pink and white wax gentle- 
man among the switches and curling-irons, 
put men stop half way, take in the style, grin 
sheepishly and tramp away.—Chicago News. 
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BRIGHT SAYINGS OF ADVER- 
TISERS. 


Harp ware but easy prices.—D. L. Brown. 
STANDARD authors, fine editions. Not the 
kind made to sell at bargain prices, but suit- 
able for the finest libraries.— //z/ton, Hughes 
Co. 

“A sINGLE fact outweighs a thousand 
claims.” We claim a great deal for our 
clothes, but the single fact that ‘all we claim 
is carried out to the letter is what makes our 
customers so happy.—¥. ¥ .Milloy. 

A Hossy isn’t such a bad thing unless you 
ride it to death. Success is often the result 
of devotion to a hobby. Our hobby is to 
make boys’ clothing that will outwear any to 
be had in Brooklyn at corresponding prices. 
—Browning, King & Co. 

Most people when Gog ee our price list 
say : $32.00 for a grate! hy, I can get one 
for $10.00. It is not true economy to buy that 
which costs least. A sewing machine costsa 
thousand times more than a needle, yet the 

oorest se“mstress uses it. A farmer no 
onger mo\.s with a scythe; he buys a mow- 
ing machine though it costs a hundred times 
more. It costs more to manufacture the 
Jackson Ventilating Grate than any other 
fireplace. It gives four times the heat and 
lasts twice as long.—Zdwin A. Fackson & 
Bro. 

MICHAEL ANGELO once stood in the Sistine 
Chapel looking towards the frescoed ceiling 
at a figure out of proportion. Suddenly he 
stooped down and began to draw with mas- 
terly touch. When asked what he was doing, 
he replied: “‘I criticise not by finding fault 
only, but by creating something better.” It 
has been said of the Dixon Company, that in 
making Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 
they have shown how far from the ideal all 

revious makes of pencils have been. The 

Jixon pencils have been ** something better ”’ 
in freedom from grit, in uniformity of grad- 
ing, and in toughness of leads and beauty of 
workmanship.—/os. ixon Crucible Co 


DOUBTED THE BILL. 

One of the principal men in the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving had a peculiar ex- 
perience in New York recently. He had oc- 
casion to visit the metropolis on business, 
and, after a stay of several days at one of 
the hotels, he called for his bill. When it 
was given him he tendered in payment a 
brand new twenty-dollar silver certificate. 
The clerk looked at it for a moment and then 
passed it back. 

““What’s the matter?” said the official. 

“*T can’t take that,”’ replied the clerk. 
don’t think ft’s good.” 

** Not good!”’ exclaimed the official. ‘** Not 

ood! Why, man, I know it’s good. I made 
it myself.” 

** Yes,”’ said the clerk, “‘ that’s just what I 
thought.” — Washington Post. 


emda 3 
HAD WRITTEN SOME. 

There never lived a man to whom ostenta- 
tion and self-advertisement were more dis- 
tasteful than the Rev. Thomas Mozley. 
‘There is a story told of him to the effect that 
when he was in treaty for the publication of 
one of his early books, his publisher, who 
knew of him only as the quiet country clergy- 
man, and was rather doubtful as to his lit- 
erary capacity, asked whether he had ever 
written anything for publication before. 

“ Yes,’’ replied Mozley, ‘‘two volumes of 
sermons ’’—the publisher’s face dropped— 
“and about seven thousand leaders for the 
Times.” — Tit-Bits. 


“Ty 

















sROSS CIRCULATION. 


NET AN! 
The circulation of a newspaper is 
expressed by the number of complete 


copies printed. What is done with the 
completed copies has a bearing only in 
fixing the value or character of the cir- 
culation. 

There are some persons who claim 
that the circulation is something less 
or something else. And the follow- 
ing table illustrates an effort on the 
part of a conscientious publisher to 
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care to do so. Such a statement is 
not more satisfactory to an advertiser 
than one consisting only of the figures 
in the first column. If the adver- 
tiser knows the number of complete 
copies turned over from the printer he 
will make his own calculations as to 
what deductions will be proper, and his 
own estimates will be more satisfactory 
to him, and as a rule quite as accurate 
as eny statement the publisher will be 
likely to present for his inspection. 
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Convey the exact facts. Not one pub- 
isher in ten could furnish such a state- 
ment, Not one in a hundred would 


yer ge 


Pad hthe Cog ltua 


Still such tables are not devoid of in- 
terest and for that reason this one is 
here shown. 
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FORTY YEARS WITH A WESTERN 
WEEKLY. 

From a speech read by John M. Brainard 
at the meeting of the National Editoriaj 
Association, January 20, 1806. 

The Washington hand press—pos- 
sibly it was a Ramage—camped close 
on the trail of the pioneer settler in 
the trans- Mississippi region. In its mis- 
sion of civilization it was rarely pre- 
ceded by the itinerant Methodist min- 
ister, and it frequently antedated the 
Yankee schoolmaster. With the great 
hegira of 1854-57 it was, next to the 
railway surveyor’s theodolite, the most 
‘*scientific tool’’ which invaded the 
land of the Dacotas and the Iowas. 
Housed often in the most primitive 
quarters, its mechanical appliances, 
frequently of the crudest kind, con- 
nected with its typefounder and paper- 
maker by a thousand miles of steam- 
boat and ‘‘prairie schooner’’ trans- 
portation, it bore inconveniences with 
a merry heart, and smilingly took up 
its work of developing a new country. 

The quarter century from 1850 to 
1875 was the Golden Age for news- 
papers in all that great region lying 
west of the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers in their northern portions. Their 
assistance was wanted to encourage 
immigration, to exploit improvements, 
where cities and towns were being 
founded, prairies opened to the plow, 
railways, colleges, churches, schools 
and all that go to make the higher 
civilization of America, were being 
fostered, promoted or forced. When 
each little hamlet hoped at some day 
to become a metropolis, the assistance 
of the printing press was eagerly 
sought. Very frequently a bonus was 
given for the establishment of a paper 
in such a community, and always the 
best of local patronage was awarded, 
and even opportunity for its bestowal 
created. As a natural result, there 
were attracted to that country a bright 
class of young men of the press. Some 
are still remaining in the same occu- 
pation, often managing our best jour- 
nals, and some have found fame and 
honor with the leading papers of our 
great cities. 

Occasionally this eagerness for a 
newspaper led to amusing incidents. 
I have in mind one such pioneer edi- 
tor who set up his tripod in a pro- 
spective Western county seat—a city on 

per only, in a prairie county of less 
than three hundred inhabitants—be- 

neath the spreading branches of a 
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great cottonwood, the can:as cover of 
his wagon his only roof, and from this 
sylvan sanctum, with a diagram of the 
streets cf the coming city before him, 
and a glowing imagination for his 
assistant, sent forth such vivid pictures 
of the infant metropolis as to attract a 
party of capitalists from far-away Bos- 
ton. Tradition has it that their first 
feeling of chagrin, after so long a 
journey. was turned to admiration un- 
der the cheery discourse and buoyant 
hope of the prairie editor, they be- 
came interested and invested in his 
town, which to-day is one cf maik 
and the seat of a State institution. 

The State of Iowa, from which I 
hail, contains about five hundred peri- 
odical publications. Of ‘these sixty- 
nine are dailies; the rest chiefly week- 
lies, with a few monthlies and quarter- 
lies. There are no overshadowing 
cities within her borders. The largest, 
the capital, unsuccessfully disputing 
with the census, returns her claim of 
75,0.0 inhabitants; but there are 
eighty-two towns and cities having 
over 2,000 people each within their 
several municipal limits. Until with- 
in the last four or five years, these 
have been singularly free from ‘‘ but- 
terfi'y dailies,’ but have sustained 
magnificent weeklies. These have 
been well edited, well printed and 
have commendable circulations. Their 
only perceptible peril lies in a habit 
the people have formed of electing 
their editors to office. Three have 
thus been sent to the present Con- 
;ress, three were until recently 
trustees of the State University, 
others are mayors of cities, members 
of both branches of the State Legisla- 
ture now in session, directors of col- 
leges, officers of libraries, and one 
has, thus far, successfully eluded the 
blandishments of those who would 
make him Governor of our State, and 
many of us are constantly exposed to 
like divertisements. 

But, barring these occasional ‘‘fall- 
ings from grace,’’ the Western weekly 
editor attends closely to his business. 
His situation is in marked contrast 
with that of his brother of the weekly 
press of the Eastern towns. The lat- 
ter towns have passed the stage of prim- 
itive development and their local en- 
terprises are either firmly established 
or are promoted by the acknowledged 
leaders in such work; leaders because 
of wealth, business habits or other 
distinctive standings in their communi- 

















In the West the editor, through 


ties. 
his paper, very often is the leader in 


public enterprises. In its columns 
new schemes for the betterment of his 
community are first launched upon the 
public, if, indeed they do not have 
their inception through his investiga- 
tions. Once started he is the monitor 
of their progress and grows gray in 
seeing that his people are not robbed. 





THE ‘‘PLUNGER” METHOD. 
‘By Joel Benton. 


The best advertisers are not ‘‘ plung- 
ers,”’ though they may finally spend 
fortunes in advertising. They begin 
at first with modest efforts ; feel their 
way further along ; note the effects of 
such publicity as they have made a 
bid for; and regulate their enlarged 
space accordingly. At no time do 
they take capital absolutely necessary 
to keep their business going, and place 
it upon the mere cast of a die. 

Mr. Robert Bonner was one of the 
early bold advertisers. People won- 
dered at his audacity in filling up broad- 
sides of the dailies, and at what he after- 
wards called the ‘‘magnificently monot- 
onous style.” ‘‘ Why say the same thing 
a hundred times in one column when 
once, or at most, three or four times 
on different parts of the page would 
convey the same message?” people 
were wont to ask. 

But these people didn’t perceive the 
enormous power of repetition, or the 
staggering blow for attention that a 
large space so filled was calculated to 
inflict. Mr. Bonner did pay what, in 
the early Ledger days, was a phenom- 
enal sum for his advertising—but it 
was effective. At the same time he 
did not leave himself so bereft that, if 
no new business came from his ex- 
penditure, he must retreat from the 
field. 

And this is the thing after all, to 
take into account. One may have a 
paper, or a proprietory article which 
appeals equally to every county in the 
United States, and yet not try to 
grasp the whole country in his clutches 
the first week. Let him try the part 
nearest to him, or central points care- 
fully selected in various States, and 
work diligently to that extent. He 
must have a very bad thing to sell, or 
must advertise badly if he cannot make 
some good impression, or at least in- 
form himself better what to do next. 

The famous Dr, Holloway, of Lon- 
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don, of pill renown, who was able to 
leave from his vast wealth benevolent 
foundations in England, began to ad- 
vertise in a slow way. But as soon as 
his means increased his advertisements 
spread, until I think it was his boast 
that he advertised his medicines in 
every paper in the known world. This 
advertising was begun before agencies 
were in existence to do the work, and 
was done direct from the London office. 
I dare say that there are some pub- 
lishers of American papers now in the 
harness who can remember receiving, 
apparently from Holloway’s own hand, 
the esteemed note containing a £5 
check or bill of exchange on the Bank 
of England. 

The moral of all this is that it is 
best not to ‘‘ plunge”’ until you know 
the stream and the depth of the water; 
and then plunge to your heart’s con- 
tent. 


TOOTING ONE’S OWN HORN, 


The following from Zexas Siftings, 
while intended to be humorous, con- 
tains a world of truth nevertheless, 
and is reproduced here for that reason: 


To be a success in these times we must 
own ahorn and toot it continually. To get 
a front seat we must walk in, push our way 
past slower men, and fake the seat; and we 
must look as if we not only owned it, but 
had a mortgage on all the private boxes, and 
could occupy any one of them if we so de- 
sired. 

The man who wants to succeed must 
struggle for a front seat, even if he has to 
jostle the real owner and put his umbrella 
down on his soft corn. Once in a while he 
may be set back where he pony but he 
will get in front oftener thanif he should 
wait to be invited forward. 

The world has not time to analyze char- 
acter, weigh merit and to decide as to the 
relative ability of men. This is a fast, hurry- 
ing, rushing world of ours, and it is very much 
influenced , the value that a man sets on 
himself. If he says: “Iam a at orator, 
ora noted scientist,” the world is apt to 
take it for granted that he is, rather than go 
to the trouble of holding a civil service ex- 
amination of his merits. If he says: “ I am 
but a poor, weak worm of the dust,” the 
world will say: ‘* You look like it; get out of 
the way.” Lo 

We have taken a practical, worldly view of 
the matter, and the amount of moral ethics 
in this article may seem to you limited, but 
there is truth enough in it to bulge out at 
the edges and split up the seams. 





a 
A PRECOCIOUS YOUTH. 
“Tommie, your spelling report is very 
bad,” said Mr. Hicks to his boy. x 
“That's all right, papa,” said Tommie. 
“When I grow up I’m going to dictate all 
my letters, like youdo. It’s the typewriter 
that’ll have to know spelling, not me.””— 

Harper's Round Table. 
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A STAMP COLLECTOR'S RUSE. 


Some alienists claim that collectors of 
postage stamps, posters, curios and the like 
are in the strictest sense of the word, mono- 
maniacs. It would seem from a case that 
came up in London recently that this belief 
might have excellent foundation. A young 
man had been collecting postage stamps for 

ears and the passion had so grown upon 

kim that he began to care more for the 
quantity than the quality of his bits of 
stamped paper. He accordingly inserted in 
the 7imes one day the following announce- 
ment: 


ARRIAGE.—A handsome brunette, 
twenty years of age, possessing £100,- 
ooo in her own right‘and an expectancy of 
half a million, eal marry an honest man, 
even though he had no fortune. Letters 
will be received until the end of the month 
and should be accompanied with stamps for 
return postage to secure attention. 








The result may be guessed. From all 
parts of Europe, and even Asia and Africa, 
the responses came. The result was that 
the young man’s collection of stamps was 
augmented by over 25,000 specimens, from 


nearly every country in the world.—Agents’ | New Y 


Guide. 


WHAT WORRIED HIM. 


First Burglar—Yes, it’s a nice haul, but 
one thing worries me. 

Second Burglar—What’s that? 

First Burglar—Think of the gorgeous ad- 
vertisement we’re giving this fellow when 
the papers find he’s been robbed.— /liegende 
Blatter. 


| 





HE HAD THE INSTINCTS OF AN AD 
WRITER. 
First Summer Hotel Proprietor—How did 
you get so many old maid boarders? 
ond Summer Hotel Proprietor—Put an 
advertisement in the city papers stating that 
no lady over twenty-five years of age would 
be taken. 
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DISCONTINUED TAKING. 


Irate Patron—You advertise to cure con- 
sumption, don’t you ? 

Doctor Quack—Yes, sir. I never fail 
when my instructions are followed. 

Irate Patron—My son took your medicine 
for a year, and died an hour after the last 
dose. 


Doctor Quack—My instructions were not 
followed. told him to take it two years.— 
Tit-Bits. 


a = 
Displayed Advertisements. 
50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 








WISCONSIN ACRICULTURIST, 
RACINE, WIS, 


Lynchburg NEWS {é:008 Weds: 
Hw TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Cireulation 7,600 guaranteed—larger circula- 
tion than any other Kansas weekly. For rates, 
etc., address H. Frank Winchester, 10 Spruce St., 

ork, Eastern Agent, or C. Geo. Krogness, 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill., Western Agent. 


The Evening 
~—_ Journal, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


IS GETTING ON NICELY, THANK YOU. 
So are its advertisers. They find it pays. _ 


“Ads 


Space in the newspapers and magazines 
costs lots of money. It costs just as much 
whether the ad is well displayed or poorly 
displayed. It’s the worst Kind of economy 
to send in copy and take chances that the 
printer will make a good ad of it. The right 
way is to send your copy to me and have 
your ads set up and electrotyped. I can 
make an ad poke its head right out of the 
midst of the other advertisements around it. 
No difference what you sell or where you 
advertise, the wisest way is to mail your copy 
to me to be set up artistically and conspicu- 
ously. I print circulars, booklets, letter- 
heads, catalogues, business cards, and aim to 
make every job an artistic piece of work. 

Wm. Johnston, Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 

10 Spruce St., New York. 

















- THE ARGONAUT | 


Is the only high-class Political and Literary Weekly published on the Pacific 
Coast. Thousands of single-stamped copies of it pass through the post-office 


every week, remailed by subscribers to their friends. 


It has a larger circula- 


tion than any paper on the Pacific Coast, except three San Francisco dailies. 
It goes into all the well-to-do families of the Pacific Coast. Over 18,000 circus 


lation.* Argonaut Building, 213 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 
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otra at aeteeeetetts"| AN EASY WAY 
TO GET A BICYCLE 


Thea 
Emerican 
Farmer. 


*YASHINGTON, D. C. 


The oldest agricultural paper 
in America, 


PAYS ADVERTISERS. 








| Have you noticed it is only the lame, 

the halt and the blind who patronize 
| the cars these days? The young, the 
handsome, and those who are fond of 
health attain it by riding the bicycle. 
| We have organized an Easy Payment 


Published on the first day of 
every month. 


OVER 


100,000 (OP Src issue. 
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., |Plan. Ca!l at our store or write to us, 
» 3 select your bicycle and pay for it with 
= your spending money. $100 bicycles, 
., New York Office: $20 down and $8.50 per month there- 
"s 66 World Building. after. €75 bicycles, $15 down and 
= $6.-o per morth thereafter. Other bi- 
. BYRON ANDREWS, cycles, payments to suit. Write for plan, 
5, Manager. 

- =| A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
pee ee ee | Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 
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| the Lookout.. 


CINCINNATI. 


The Great Western Christian 
Endeavor Weekly... 2% 2% 


: 
) 27133 Creation 095. 


a! 


per <D 


«The value of an ad 
is in its results.”’ 


Weve ke 
H. C. HALL, ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
22 WITHERELL ST., DETROIT, MICH. 
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The.... 
{ Southern  §|4 To School 
: Farmer, Advertisers... 


THE CHURCH STANDAND 
during the past season carried 50 








"| Per 

} per cent more school advertising 
i Athens, Ga. than during any previous year in 
i , " , its history. 

The leading agricultural publi- We have received during the 
il cation, and having the largest cir- oan you ams Gunes tae 


i : oone = to its value as amedium 
i} culation of any paper of its class for this class of advertising than 
we have received during any pre- 


| in the South. vious year. 

i| It stands upon its own merits 
It thoroughly covers the country entirely. If it cannot help you 
i south of the Ohio River, and is fill your school it does not want 
i} : your business. What it does ask 
i read by the best people in that at your hands is a trial. If any 


paper circulating in the Protest- 


i great territory. ant Episcopal Church, particularly 


i No advertiser, who omits this in the great Middle Belt, can help 
i ‘ : , : tis 

paper in placing his business, can ge 

hope to reach the people. Adver- Tbe a 





tising rates very low. Address 


THE SOUTHERN FARMER, 
ATHENS, GA. ) 


Special rate for 1896. 
THE CHURCH STANDARD COMPANY 
Puiladelphia, Pa. 
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ESTABLISHED 


Anzciger... - 1834 . 
Des Wlestens 


DAILY, ‘ 8 pages 

THE GREAT GERIMAN-AMERICAN > . ee 
PAPER OF THE WEST AND 2UNDAY, 24 to 32 pages 
SOUTHWEST WEEKLY, . 12 pages 


The leading, the foremost German daily of St. Louis— 
its circulation by far exceeds that of all the others, 
The Anzeiger des Westens pays more postage for its issue 
through the mails than any other German paper in St. Louis. 
The Anzeiger des Westens covers the German field of the 
West and Southwest. 


Tue Awnzeicer pes Westens is always ready and willing to prove by a 
comparative investigation of all books—not of cash books only, which 
may be doctored—nor by affidavits, which some persons with an 
elastic conscience, and no sense of dishonor, make as easily as eating 
a good dinner, but by an investigation of everything, that its circula- 
tion is far greater than the circulation af any other German paper in St. 
Louis. 


JOHN SCHROERS An3eiger Association 
BUSINESS MANAGER PUBLISHERS 
Emit Caro 
ADVERTISING MANAGER ST. LOUIS 
BSFF SETS FTSFFEFTTFETTTTTETITTSETTSEIETEIZE= 
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Largest Net Paid Circulation 
of any Evening Paper in 
Jackson, Mich.—that’s 


The 
Evening « Press 


(Formerly The Evening Patriot.) 


2,203 Daily. 


The only Morning Paper in 
the City is 


The Patriot. 


Daily, . 3,117 
Sunday, 3,401 
Twice-a-week, 3,046 


coudiaeaa 
Well-Printed 
Paper 
Produced by a machine which is 
so simple and so well constructed 


that it can be operated by un- 
skilled labor. 


Pedder 
PBPBPBPALLP LLL 


This is possible with 
a ‘* New Model” Web. 
It means a_ smaller 
weekly pay roll ! 







Prices for space and copies of 
the paper of 


Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 
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D. La Coste Eastern ( 
38 Park Row Advertising 6 Madison Ave., New York. , 
New York Manager 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. ( 
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CHRISTIAN GUIDE, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


ADVERTISING RATES: Display, 15 cents per line, 
Reading Notices, 30 cents per fine. 


Basis of measurement, Acate. Preferred position, 20 per cent 
extra. No advertisement less than five lines. 


DISCOUNTS for space used within one year. 


VS 250 lines ° . . . - Io per cent 
a ‘ J ; 15 - 
750 ‘* ° ° ° ° - 20 ‘i 
1,000 ‘“ . ° ° 25 - 
2,000 ‘* and up . ; 30 e 


Positively no deviation on deese rates. 


H. C. HALL, Advertising Manager, 
January 1, 1896. 22 WITHERELL ST., DETROIT. 
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7 
: ‘“There’s nothing to be got now-a-days 
unless thou canst fish for it.” 
— Shakespeare. 


52 








Fish for business through 
Tue Peterson MaGazine. 


“Upon my life it will do wondrous well.” 
—Shakespeare again. 
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By placing your advertisement \ 
where it will reach 











\\ A BRIGHT, UP-TO-DATE PAPER 
Offers you the opportunity at a 
REMARKABLY LOW COST 


50 cents per Agate Line. No Discount. 









Published every Thursday by 


\QX The GOSPEL NEWS CO. Jp 
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Stick your little story 


in the thrifty homes of Brooklyn. 
Do you know how to do it ? 
It’s easy enough—the Brooklyn 


"| 
STANDARD UNION 
— 


SEBS OSA ASCIASCS 


3% 


has a warmer spot in the households 

than any other Brooklyn paper. Do you 

believe it? Ask any Brooklyn woman 

about it. There’s spending money in 

the pockets of those who read the 
STANDARD UNION. 
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e 
@ About the middle of March, an edition of eighty thousand papers will be S 
® sent throughout Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina @ 
S for the purpose of securing new subscribers, and in that territory agents will be Q 
2 placed for the purpose of soliciting subscriptions to the Weekly “ State.” ® 
®» e@ 
@ T C li A - 
2? Ten Cents a Line Agate, © 
2 © « . 5 
$ For Eighty Thousand Circulation 2 
@ ® 
2 The Weekly “ State,” Richmond, Va., has passed under new management, $ 
® and every effort is now being made to increase its circulation. @ 
4 A department devoted to agriculture and farming, to women, to styles, will 2 
@ _ be introduced. 4 
.)) The subscription price will be reduced from seventy-five cents to fifty cents 3 
@ a year. e 
] This special edition will be carefully circulated, and advertisements will S 
® be. accepted for it at % of a cent per agate line per thousand—ten cents an @© 
@ = agate line. © 
® @ 
eo e) 
¢« THE WEEKLY ‘STATE, pono dre 

G tani 


S <SxS> 
3 manager. H. D. LA COSTE New YORK.’ 
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SPIRITUALIST PAPER eee ——— 


Light of Truth. 


Established 1886. 


Circulation 27,000 WEEKLY. 


wn 


me 








SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


é 


FRANK E. MORRISON, 


Publisher’s Special Agent, 
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TEMPLE COURT, New York. BOYCE BUILDING, Chicago. 
LYNN S. ABBOTT, in charge Chicago Office. 


PIVVTIVTTVTTVTTVTTVINIUVIUYIUYIUTLUTLUY LLP UTC TL CLAY 
23 THE NEW YORK Se 


[DRAMATIC MIRROR 


[ESTABLISHED JAN. 4, 1879.] 
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IS GETTING 
THERE WITH 


BOTH FEET. 


March 7, 40 Columns Advertising. 
March 14, 40 Columns Advertising. 











‘And 10 Columns of Advertising and Reading Matter omitted. 


THE MORAL IS OBVIOUS. 





HARRISON GREY FISKE 


Editor and Proprietor. TELEPHONE 621-—38. Business Department, 


1432 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Wh t 
demand ioryor Dayton, Ohio? 








A CONVINCING ADVERTISEMENT OF A 
Goop ARTICLE INSERTED IN THE 


Morning Cimes 


-- AND... 


Evening Hews 


ing a class of prosperous peo 
with confidence these papers. 


foundations of integrity and ind 


| Combined 


} Circulation 


14,000 


Advertising. a 





Has the indorsement and bene- 
fit of a valuable circulation reach- 


ple 


who have for many years read 


These journals are built upon 


us- 


try, and are for and of the people. 


Let . us . submit 
price . for . your 


nd 


Copies . of . the 
; Papers . for . Ex- 
Daily. amination. *%% 








Ve Write to 





} ewvers” H. D. LA COSTE, rE, oe. 


i i id 
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Beginning 
March 

Ist, 

1896, 


onsets. 





MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Greatly Enlarged and Improved. 





oho GRO 
Gircculation oe 
220,000 Gopies 
— wsEACH ISSUE. 





Mast, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
EASTERN OFFICE: WESTERN OFFICE: 


Times Bidg, New York City. Monadnock Bik, Chicago, Ill. 
(Joseph W. Kennedy.) (C. Heber Turner.) 
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Ten pound .. 
«One dollar 


The Chicago Tribune used to sell for five cents—now it sells for one ; and gives 
a better paper for one cent than it ever sold for five. Moral: Times have changed. 


The following Book and Cut Inks are largely sold at 
from 20 to 40 cents a pound. Iam glad to duplicate any 
of these /WKS, in ten pound cans, for One Dollar a can; 
but I have to have the cash with the order. 








Price Price 

Name. Maker. per Ib. Name. Maker. per ib. 
“A” Book, Wilson, 5 Regular Black, A4, Ullman, -30 
Fashion Book, Wilson, 25 Brilliant Black, No. 8, Ullman. 30 
Chatterbox Black, Wilson, 25 * No. 9, Ullman, e 
Book and Cut, Wilson, 35 "= No. 1¢, Uliman, e)) 
Book and Cut, Wade, | Combination Black, No. 11, Ullman, 30 

7 Wade, 2h ” No. 12, Ullman, 2 

ae Wade, 30 Book Ink, Ault & Wiborg, .20 

Book Ink, Levey, 30 Book and Cut, Ault& Wiborg, .30 

Book and Cut, Levey, 40 Book Ink, Queen City, 20 
Regular Black, A3, Ullman, 40 Book and Cut, Queen City, 30 





I duplicate a hundred pounds of any of these /WKS (in a 
cask) for nine dollars; but I have to have the nine dollars 
before I ship the goods. 


Address, with check, 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce Street, New York. 


All Goods Warranted. 
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What Can I 


Advertise... 


in the Chicago 
Newspaper Lists ? 


sg 


Everything that secures a large 
sale by advertising—whatever 
people in ordinary life use . . 


How is It Done? 


You simply have one ad written 
and set up, and make one electro 
of it. You deliver this electro to 
mes ss ee Se % 6 8 


Chicago 
Newspaper Union 


and they then insert your ad in 


RE SE RS RO 


..-1450 Country Weeklies... 


with a circulation of over 1,000,000 
each week. You are saved all 
detail, and pay but one bill. Can 
anything be easier? Catalogue 
mes sa 6S ee ee 


Address 


Chicago Newspaper Union 


10 Spruce St., New York, N. Y., or 
87-93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 
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Advertisers wt dig! mag are invited to send matter for criticism ; to propound problemsand 
e betterment of this department. 

, frankly and fairly. Send your newspaper a circulars, boo! 
ell me your advertising troubles-- 





é to offer ion 
tising will eritneleed ‘reel 
; lets, novelties, catalogues. 
ADVERTISING IN GENERAL. 


Mr. Elbert H. Baker, of the Cleve- 
land Leader, has issued a handsome 
booklet advertising the advertising 
space in his paper. The booklet is en- 
titled ‘‘ Men Who Know,” and contains 
about thirty testimonial letters, each 
with a half-tone portrait of its writer. 
All of the concerns represented are in- 
terested in real estate, and the book, as 
a whole, makes an overwhelmingly 
convincing argument in favor of the 
Leader, the use of the portrait in each 
case stamping on the letter the indi- 
viduality of the man who wrote it. I 
can understand how many a man would 
write a testimonial letter, but would 
hesitate to have his portrait published 
in connection with it. JI can under- 
stand how one member of a firm could 
write a letter, signing the firm name, 
that he would not care to sign person- 
ally. When he makes himself indi- 
vidually responsible, it certainly shows 
that he is earnest and honest in his 
statement. At the back of the book is 
this quotation from PRINTERS’ Ink, 


‘* Advertise—if your business is not fuller in her wonderful ‘‘dances,” 


advertise it for sale.) 


the 


worth advertising, 
On the first page of the book is 
following matter : 

‘“MEN WHO KNOW. 

‘*No one knows so surely the adver- 
tising worth of a newspaper as the 
nser of its liner columns. 

‘‘In advertising of this class re- 
sponses are direct and immediate. 

‘*Results are what count, and the 
number and average character of the 
answers received quickly decide the 
question of the value of the newspaper 
used.”’ 

‘“‘This supreme test—results—has 
placed the Leader easily first and fore- 
most in its field. 

‘« The letters forming the main feat- 
ure of this little booklet state clearly 
and to the point the experience of ‘men 
who know.’ 

‘*Real estate men, as a rule, deal 
personally with each respondent and 
thus check closely the results obtained. 
‘* The fact that every prominent real 
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DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
5 By Charles Austin Bates. 








Anything pertaining to adver- 


—perhaps I can lighten — 





estate firm in Cleveland is represented 
in these pages, will cause what they 
say to be read with special interest.’ 


* 
* 


A correspondent writes : 
let will be out this week, and I am 


“« My book- 


using newspaper space as usual. Busi- 
ness is dead and I do not hear from the 
ads, or sell anything, but I shall ham- 
mer away as long as my money lasts, 
and if I do not win out will lay down, 
out of money and out of debt.” 

You can’t keep that kind of a man 
from making money. He believes in 
advertising and has the courage of his 
convictions. There are two things 
essential to success in advertising : The 
first is common sense the second is 
nerve. Perhaps in most cases nerve is 
a part of common sense, so that I 
might say there is only one thing neces- 
sary. Nerve in advertising implies the 
possession of sufficient wisdom to see 
the advisability of spending one dollar 
for the purpose of making two. 


*,* 


The other night I went to see Loie 
and 

learned something that I didn’t ex- 
pect to learn. I discovered that Loie 
Fuller received $4,000 a week, not 
because of any transcendent terpsicho- 
rean ability, but because she had a 
superior quality of gray matter stowed 
away under her blond wig. Loie 
Fuller dances with her brains. I 
suppose there are a hundred women 
in New York who could now give 
Loie Fuller’s dances with a fair de- 
gree of success, but they couldn’t do 
it until she showed them how. Sheis 
worth $4,000 a week. 

Success in any line is never due to 
the line itself, but to the way in which 
it is handled. There are failures and 
successes in every business under the 
sun, from chimney sweeping to bank- 
ing. A wholesale grocer told me the 
other day that ninety per cent of the 
men who entered the retail grocery 
business made a failure of it. From 
this it would seem that there are un- 
certain things in the world besides 
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advertising. Many men fail to make 
their advertising profitable and there- 
upon are ready to assert that the whole 
theory and practice of advertising is 
wrong, and that all advertising is a 
waste of money. It is extremely 
likely that if all retail grocers, or all 
men in any other line of business, 
did intelligent advertising, the per- 
centage of failures would be much 
smaller than it is now. The trouble 
with most business men when they 
think of their advertising is that they 
don’t think about it. They merely 
think they are thinking. They don’t 
use their brains at all. Most of them 
are more or less afraid of the subject. 
They think that advertising is a mys- 
tery. They are afraid to use their 
own common sense on it. When they 
think it out in a perfectly simple way, 
they are afraid of their own conclu- 
sions. They think there must be 
some mistake about it. They can 
hardly be made to believe that adver- 
tising is just as simple and common- 
sensical as any other business problem. 


* 
* 


The following matter is printed on a 
card, which is presumably used by a 
number of newsdealers throughout the 
country : 


Granp Union Hore, } 
March 4, 1896. 


This card is sent you that you may know 
that your ad in McClure’s for March was 
torn out of every copy sold by us. This was 
not done to injure you, but because on the 
same leaf there appeared the ad of James 
Miller, which we regard as inimical to the 
best interests of the trade. 

We have reason for believing that this cus- 
tom prevails among thousands of book and 
newsdealers, but perhaps few of them will 
take the time to notify persons who, like 
yourself, are financially interested. Respect- 
fully, 

Here is a question on which two 
sides are plainly apparent. At first 
blush it wculd seem an unreasonable 
outrage that the innocent advertiser 
should suffer because some one else is 
guilty of offending the newsdealer. 
The second thought is that a man 
ought to be allowed to do his business 
in his own way, and that if he chooses 
to make a combination with other con- 
cerns and offer the combined product 
at a discount he should be perfectly 
free to do so. On the other hand, 
when a newsdealer buys a number of 
copies of a magazine they are certain- 
ly his property, and he may do with 
them whatever he pleases. If he de- 
sires he may burn the entire outfit, or 
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he may tear the covers off and burn the 
rest. After they come into his posses- 
sion they are his property, and sc long 
as he pays for them it would seem 
pretty bard to find a way of preventing 
him from tearing out one page or a 
dozen pages. I should think the quick- 
est and fairest way to arrange the 
matter would be for the newsdealer to 
decline to handle a magazine which 
contained objectionable advertising. 
Then the magazine would refuse to ac- 
cept such advertising, and the adver- 
tiser would probably endeavor to make 
trouble for it with the post-office au 
thorities. When a publication is ad- 
mitted as second-class matter its pub- 
lisher swears that any reputable adver- 
tiser can buy space in its columns. 
Probably if all the parties interested 
could see all sides of the question at 
once an amicable settlement would be 
reached quite suddenly. As it is, che 
prospect for troubie is quite favorable. 


* * 
* 


Clark & Zugalla are printers at 33 
Gold street, New York. They have 
recently published a circular which, I 
think, ought to do them good. I re- 
produce it here because the same mat- 
ter may be useful to others of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK’s printer readers : 





. . . . . 
Business-Bringing Printing. 

Printing to bring business must be good ; 
must be in touch with the times; must im- 
press the people who see it. Plain, neat 
printing has thecallat present. Any printer 
could do as good work as we do if he knew 
how, had the types, had the men, and used 
good inks; our low prices he might not du- 
plicate—but that’s another story. 

Nothing more suitable to advertise than 
business-bringing printing, but where is the 
and that advertises? Probably others 

eside ourselves would if they knew how, 
and could do the work after they gotit. We 
know we do good printing; we know we do 
work that pleases people; that keeps their 
trade. 

We honestly believe we are the best 
equipped house in New York for doing the 
class of work we undertake. We are not in 
position to do all kinds of printing econom- 
ically ; lots of things are brought in here that 
we are abie to say where they could be more 
suitably done, and serve our customers as 
well by what we do not as by what we do. 
We do good printing here; careful, honest 
business-bringing work; a credit to us and 
to the people who use it. 

CLARK & ZUGALLA, 
PRINTERS AND Paper DEALERS, 
33 to 43 Gold Street, New York. 

Don’t ask us to call; have no salesman 
and can’t always do it. One reason our 
prices are so low is that we stay right here 
and ’tend to business, 























RETAIL ADVERTISING, 


Mr. G. Spero, a tailor of 141 Fulton 
street, New York, has recently sent 
out a cheap looking, poorly printed 
circular advertising his business. 

The particular circular which has 
come to my notice was distributed by 
mail in a section of New York gener- 
ally presumed to be inhabited only by 
the particularly well-to-do. The cir- 
cular I have was sent to a man who 
lives in an apartment house where it is 
impossible to live unless you have at 
least $5,000 a year to live on. The 
circular advertises $4.00 trousers, 
$16.00 overcoats and $15.00 suits of 
clothes. It is about as ridiculous to 
send a circular of this kind in the 
neighborhood in which it was sent as 
it would be to advertise $100 suits to 
the trade of the Bowery. 

The circular also says: ‘‘ At the 
urgent request of hundreds of appli- 
cants who are employed during the 
day and are unable to leave their work 
in time to make their purchases in a 
satisfactory manner, I will, on receipt 
of postal card, send an experienced 
cutter to measure you, etc.’’ If such 
a thing were to be said at all, how 
much better it would be to say: ‘‘If 
your business engagements are such 
that you cannot spare the time to 
come to my store, I will send an ex- 
perienced cutter to show you a full 
line of goods and to take your measure 
at any hour you choose to mention.” 
Perhaps the difference is slight, but 
still I believe it is important. 

The circular is evidently addressed 
to clerks and others whose time is not 
their own, and yet it is sent into a ter- 
ritory almost exclusively populated by 
people whose time is very distinctly 
their own. Even though it were sent 
to the class to whom it is addressed, it 
would be just as well to use another 
form of expression. A man may be 
tied up all day in a store or an office, 
but there is no use ‘‘ rubbing it in’’ on 
him. Make believe that you think he 
is a free-footed, independent business 
man whether he is or not. 

Mr. Spero has been entirely too 
economical in printing this circular, no 
matter who it is going to. It is a 


cheap-looking affair, and one cannot 
help judging the goods advertised by 
the way in which they are advertised. 
Mr. Spero, by using cheap printed 
matter, shows a disrespect for his own 
He shows that he doesn’t 


business. 
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think it is of much importance. He 
says, in effect, that any sort of printed 
matter is good enough, and that isa 
mistake. A man’s attitude towards his 
own business has very much to do with 
the attitude of other people towards 
his business. If he treats it with re- 
spect and consideration, so will they. 
If, by the use of cheap printed matter, 
he stamps the business as cheap, style- 
less and unimportant, he must expect 
to have it measured according to his 
own estimate. 





* 


* 

James F. Henshaw, roof repairer and 
dealer in furnaces and ranges, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has a novel way of ad- 
vertising. It-is simple, inexpensive, 
and I should think ought to be quite 
effective. He has in front of his shop 
a large blackboard, and on this he 
writes daily advertisements. Of course, 
the scheme wouldn't be good for much 
if the matter written on the board were 
not striking for one reason or another. 
Mr. Henshaw’s work is certainly re- 
markable, and his idea might be used 
in many places with much profit. 

We don’t want you to put off your work 
until we are crowded with orders and the 
cold makes you so necessitous that you must 
importune us to wait upon you. “ Preserve 
your dignity by having your heaters put in 
order now.” 

Advertising is a pond in which business 
men fish for patronage. For ‘“* Mullet Heads ” 
and “‘ Suckers” cheap is good bait, but for 
those who deal on a sensible basis, Good 
Goods and Fair Prices are a sufficient induce- 
ment, 

Architects may specify best materials for 
your residence, but if you let your contracts 
to lowest bidders will you get a good build- 
ing? Read the other sign. Low bidders can- 
not acquire a reputation for good work, Good 
material without good workmanship will 
never! never! make a good job. 

To many of us work 1s a blessing and nota 
curse, and so we ask your blessing in the 
shape of papeneee. 

Somewhere we have read that the greatest 
philanthropist is he who furnishes employ- 
ment for others. We are looking for philan- 
thropists whose roofs and spouts are out of 
order. 

It is a dangerous policy to be either high or 
low in price. The former is something of a 
robber, and the latter is most sure to be a 
cheat. Our policy is good work and fair 
prices. 

It isn’t haughty independence that induces 
us to hold up for good work and fair prices. 
It is because it is the right principle a busi- 
ness, and will gain us your confidence as well 
as patronage. 

“Bravery is a pleasant thing to hear of, 
but you had better dodge than get hit.” 
“Cheap John” throws out statements of 
cheap work, cheap goods, etc., so be careful. 
** Better dodge than get hit.” 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” and 
like unto it is the satisfaction resulting from 
well executed work. Leave us your orders 
and be happy. 
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He does well who does his best is true, but 
for ourselves we never claim to have done 
well until we have done thoroughly. This is 
why our business is a thrifty one. 

Some persons have said to us: ‘* Your es- 
tablishment is small, and we presume you are 
a cheap man,” and so we are. Our work 
and materials are the best, and the best is the 
cheapest. 

“* Absence of occupation is not rest ; 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.” 

And so for this and other reasons we repair 
and paint your roofs, put up spouts, repair 
stoves, furnaces, ranges, and do jobbing in 
all branches of tne stove and tin trades. 

Experience is an aeons ide, which no 
can man desert without L< into error. 
We've had experience, and we offer it to you 
in the shape of good work and fair prices. 

“* Such a thing never entered my head be- 
fore,” is ovdbably what Goliath thought when 
David slung the stone. Has it ever entered 
your head that we want your stove and tin 
work? 

Competition would be less severe if actual 
cost were better known. Better patronize 
a man who knows what his work is worth, 
and who does it well, than one who knows 
neither the one nor the other. 

he man with many needs is simply a slave 
to himself. Our wants our simple—namely, 
we want your patronage. Let us have it, 
please. 

We make plain statements of simple truth 
and have respect for a person’s sense and 
judgment. Some business men advertise to 

at all competitors, but our experience is 
that we need to watch such men to keep them 
from beating us. 

It isn’t low prices that will save you your 
money, but the reason and judgment that 
you use to get a good value in return for it. 

ood work at a Fair price is a solid value 
and we will excharge with you. 

Why will apparently intelligent people 
allow themselves to be swindled. The reason 
is this: There are too many people looking 
for something for nothing, or at least a great 
deal for a very little ; and thus they fail to 
understand that Good goods at a Fair price 
are cheap. 

We claim a great deal in the way of Good 
work and Fair prices, and this you say is 
* Blowing your own horn.’’ But we ask you, 
**Isn’t it a credit to any man to attend to his 
own business ? 

If our finer sensibilities were consulted we 
should hesitate to urge your patronage, but 
we feel it a duty we owe to ourselves and so 
lay aside our native modesty and boldly pro- 
claim we want your work. 

* He who cannot reason is a fool; he that 
will not is a bigot, and he that dare not, a 
slave.”” We address ourselves to reasonable 
people, with reasonable statements, and say 
that we want your work at areasonable price. 

Our bookkeeper is a versatile man, and so 
if he happens to be out Roofing, Spouting, 
Stove Repairing or otherwise engaged, leave 
your orders on the slate. They will receive 
prompt attention. 

“These are my sentiments,”’ said the man 
who wrote his prayer upon the headboard of 
his bed. As a time saver we compliment this 
man as a “rusher.’’ However, we’ll venture 
to say that he threw as much soul in his 
prayer as some low priced men throw into 
their work. 

*,* 

T have recently seen a slip sent out 

by an alleged expert in advertising, 


which says: ‘‘I will guarantee to 
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double the advertising returns of any 
firm that will take my medicine for 
six months. I have $5,000 to back 
this statement.’’ Now, as men of 
sense, I will ask you if it is strange 
that people sneer at the ‘‘advertising 
expert,”’ when such rot as this is sent 
out by men who pretend to know 
something of advertising. Think of 
such a circular getting into the hands 
of John Wanamaker, or Colonel Hil- 
ton, of Hilton, Hughes & Co., or Mr. 
La Fetra, of the Royal Baking Powder 
Co., or Mr. Ward, of Sapolio, or Doc- 
tor Pierce, or W. L. Douglas, or 
Wells & Richardson, or any one of a 
thousand others. 

This man may be able to increase 
the business of his clients. He might 
be able to go into John Wanamaker’s 
store and do better advertising than 
has ever been done there. He could 
assert that much and no one could 
successfully refute the assertion with- 
out trying the man. Most advertisers 
are exceedingly well pleased if an ad 
writer or adviser makes their business 
just a little bit more profitable. There 
are undoubtedly businesses here and 
there through the United States that 
could be doubled by the right sort of 
advertising, but these businesses are 
so few and far between that they are 
hardly worth considering. I know of 
no advertiser who would not willingly 
pay well if he could be guaranteed a 
ten per cent increase in his business. 
I mean ten per cent beyond what 
would come to him as a natural, nor- 
mal growth. The man who can guar- 
antee an increase of ten per cent can 
have all the money that he wants. He 
can get so much money that he will 
have to stay up all night to spend it, 
and it won’t take him very long—even 
at that rate—to accumulate a surplus, 
compared to which the late hundred- 
million-dollar surplus of the United 
States Treasury would sink into in- 
significance. He could get about a 
thousand dollars a minute for his 
time, and have people waiting in line 
outside his door. The chances are 
that a man who would make a reck- 
less guarantee to double the advertis- 
ing returns of any house doesn’t pos- 
sess $5,000 with which to guarantee 
anything. 

+, * 


Tue press and the advertisers have built up 
each other’s fortunes, and given the public 
the incalculable advantages that come from 
enterprise and competition ig trade.—Bur- 
tington (Ia.) Gazette, 


























READY-MADE ADS. 


[Ido not write these ready-made ads. They are 
taken wherever they are found, and c t is 
os to the author when he is known. Contri- 

utions of Leg ads are solicited. The name 
and address of the writer will be printed, if he 
wishes it to be.—C. A. B.] 


To be 
Smartly Dressed 


Does not mean to be expensively dressed. 
A little money goes a long way where good 
taste and judgment are used. 
Our store stands at all times ready to ex- 
emplify this fact. 
ome in and examine the latest novelties 
in spring suits for men, the latest thing in 
shoes and the bewildering display of summer 
dress goods. You will be surprised at the 
variety shown, and we will be glad to see you. 
HUMPHRIS & CO. 








For Coal—(By C,. Frank Williamson). 
X-Rays 
Are Not Needed 


It is Xtremely Xasperating to Xperiment 
with Xpensive or inXpensive articles and not 
to Xperience Xact satisfaction. Take Coal 
for Xample. You can’t tell Xactly, even by 
Xamination with Xrays, whether it is Xtra- 
ordinary or not. To be Xact you must use 
it or Xtract an Xpression from some one 
Xtant who has Xpended some time in its 
Xtensive or inXtensive use. That Xtra 
qualities Xist in our coal we know from cus- 
tomers in Xistence who Xhilaratingly Xtol it 
to an Xtreme Xtent. No further Xplanation 
need be Xacted. Buy of 








For Wraps. 
Don’t 
Talk About It 


But just 
whisper it to your friends that 
we have received a few Spring 
Capes and Jackets just for start- 
ers. These capes are in silk, 
satin and plain cloth, both .long 
and short for young and old, sep- 
arate silk a satin and mixed 
novelties; also beautiful silk 
waists. 
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For Bicycles. 


REMINGTON 
BICYCLES 


—have been a success 
from the very start. Not a single model has 
been unsuccessful. There have been im- 
provements made—features exclusively its 
own have been adopted—until the limit of 
lightness compatible with safety has been 
reached, the maximum of strength secured 
and the greatest speed and ease of operation 
attained. 

Remingtons will be further “ to the front” 
than ever this year and grow in popularity, 
until, like the Remington rifle, they will be 
used by every civilized nation. 





For Hats. 


Such Nobby Sailors. 


You won’t find a larger variety 
elsewhere in this city or lower 
prices—quality considered. 

‘ood sailor, such as these, will 
ast you from Easter through the 
season. $2, $2.50 and $3. 

Dunlap’s Sailors, too—only of 
us in this city. 





For an Optician. 


WE CORRECT 


all trouble caused by wearing 
unsuitable or ill-fittin, 
lasses—or no glasses at all. 
yes examined FREE. 
G3 Eyeglasses or Spectacles, fitted with 
our finest lenses, as low as $1. 





For a Feweler. 


WEDDING 
SILVER. 


We can offer you many advantages 
in the purchase of Wedding Presents 
here. Every article is of the very 
latest pattern, the finest quality, and 
ranges from the little priced souvenir 
to the finest productions of the leading 
silversmiths. 


New Srocx. New Prices. 





For House Furnishing. 
?, 
Don’t Say 
Anything 
about wanting credit when 
you come in here. But go right ahead and 
pick out whatever housefurnishings you 
need. Then, after you’ve got our prices, 
pay what you can spare and tell us how 
you'll settle the balance. 
Weekly and monthly payments can be 
arran, for in terms to suit your con- 


y 
venience. You couldn’t buy cheaper for 
cash, here or anywhere else. 


On credit. Bed Room Suite, $14.50. 
On credit. Fine Sideboard, $9.50. 
On credit. Dining Table, $3.7s. 

On credit. Ingrain Carpet, 35c. yd. 





For Groceries. 
DON’T 
GET LEFT. 


We are selling a choice Oolong Tea for 
40 cts. a Ib. This is a first-class Tea and 
will give as good or better satisfaction 
than most Teas sold at 50 or 60 cts. We 
can furnish you a good Java Coffee at 
28 cts. per ib. or if you want something 
better, try a pound of our Mocha and 
Java at 30c. ; it gives satisfaction every 
time or money refunded, 
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Multiply 
By Two. 


The daily circulation of any 
newspaper published in or for 
fifty miles around Atlanta, and 
the amount will not _ the 
daily issue of . 


“ATLANTA 
JOURNAL 


Every paper printed has its pur- 
chaser. You buy publicity when 
you advertise in. . . 


THE JOURNAL. 


HOKE SMITH, President. 


F. H. RICHARDSON, EpiTor. 
H. H. CABANISS, BUSINESS MANAGER. 


4 eI 2 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 


Sole Agents Foreign Advertising, 
The Rookery, CHICAGO. 





Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 
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NT. LOUIS POST-DISPATGL 


The Best Afternoon Paper in America. 
BIGGEST AND BEST SUNDAY MORNING PAPER IN ST. LOUIS. 


LARGEST BONA FIDE CIRCULATION 
OF ANY ST.LOUIS PAPER..... 


The Post-Dispatch is the great Home Newspaper. Through it advertisers can cover 
more effectually St. Louis and adjacent territory than through any other two St. Louis 
newspapers combined. The actual bona fide circulation is far greater at the present time 
than at any period of its history. It is 30 per cent greater than when the new manage- 
ment took charge in February, 1895. It is steadily increasing, week by week, in spite of the 
recent cut of the St. Louis morning papers, 

Larger circulation in St. Louis and suburbs than the Republic and Globe-Democrat 
combined. A show-down is proposed on this at any time. It leads in every section of the 
city. I. challenges a show-down on carrier circulation im any ten or twenty blocks in any 
section of the city. 


HERE ARE THE FIGURES! 


Daily Averages for 6 [onths, April 1 to Sept. 30, inclusive: 


Sworn to, and verified by Messrs. Lord & Thomas of Chicago ina three days’ examination 
in October of the books and records: 





Daily and Sunday, . 79,020 


Average | 
Daily (week-days only), 78,759 Ten Sundays . ql | 
Sunday only, . . . 80,508 | Dec. 224, 9 | 





DV ERTISERS Local Advertisers are in the best position to know 
the truth or falsity of any statements made re- 
PPRECIATE IT garding newspapercirculation, During the months 
* of October, November and December, 1895, the 
volume and value of local advertising beat all 
records for the corresponding months in the history of the Post-Dispatch. 

Likewise of the people's wants the Post-Dispatch shows a greater growth in this class 
of advertising during the past cight months than any other St. Louis newspaper; an increase 
of 28 percent in September, October and November, 1895, over the corresponding months 
in 1894. 

.— advertising during the months of September and October was 81 per cent 
greater in 1895 than in 1894, and 127 per cent greater during November and December. 


Write for a Copy of [Messrs. Lord & Thomas’ Report. 


The management of the Post-Dispatch invites the closest scrutiny of its circulation, 
Any advertiser who doubts the absolute accuracy and trustworthiness of the Lord & Thomas 
report and the circulation figures is cordially invited to employ his own experts and make an 
examination for himself, 


CIRCULATION BOOKS ALWAYS OPEN TO ADVERTISERS AND AN 
EXAMINATION EARNESTLY INVITED. 


THE POST-DISPATCH, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Published by the Pulitzer Publishing Co, Charles H. Jones, Editor and Manager. 





THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
Sole Agents Foreign Advertising. 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK, “THE ROOKERY,” CHICAGO 
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Age, Respectability, Influence andy Power. 
ttNo Mushroom Growth, but a Solid Institution Established in 1824.22 
Lee 


DETAILED STATEMENT, CIRCULATION FOR 1895. 
SES” 


BOSTON TRAVELER 


ONE YEAR’S GROWTH--Ciccistation, 139 per cent ; Advertising, 145 per cent. 


POOP 








Boston, Mass., January 1,° 1896 
Messrs. Geo. P. Roweit & Co.: 
Gentlemen—Theé issues of the Boston Travever for the year from January 1, 1895, 
to January 1, 1896, have been as follows: 






































Den! Jamvany. | Pesevanv | Mancn. | Arn. | May | Jowe Jou Aveusr. | Sarrewees | Ocrosen 
ee SS SS SL I SN PT A RE SARS RE SE RS 
1 16,288 | 17,950 21,117 | 24,271 25,907 | 26,791 | 26,879 | 25,987 | | 

2 |° 27,186 | 23,848 | 21,445 | 23,245 | 25,662) ...... | 25,375 | 25,573 | 

3 97,174 coors 23,574 |, 26,819 25,573 | 28,341 

4 16,872 22,033 24,047 29,939 i DE contac Bconnase 

"$ | 20,736 22,676 F 31,300] ...... 25,452 | | 26,945 

We csctes 22,860 28,311 26,144 25,323 | 26,781 

7| 16,794 22,836 wes [> 25,636 | 26,598 | | 26,321 

8 16,972 22,955 23,720 26,426 j 28,945 | 26,14 . | 

9 21,914 25,439 25,662 25,658 | ...... | 26,215 | 

to ee Perr 22,532 25,383 | 26,984 | 28,955 j 

ny 20,146 20,563 | 25,280 | 29,216 25,833 | eae 

12] 20,336 23,86 34,039 | «+. 26,985 | 26,493 | 

BB] cerece 22,359 | 26,045 | 25,592 | 25,833 | | 26,822 | teeese | 
14 | 18,186 23,058 sesee | 24,302 26,985 | -| 26,451 | 29,989 
15 | 19,979 22,928 | 24,609 | “25,162 | 28,491 | 32,495 | 26.233 | 30,242 | 
16 | 17,678 26,085 24,235 | . 24,319 | ....-. | 29,712 | 26,907 | 30,028 
SPT BASED | access | covece 25,214 | 25,977 | ----+- } 26,954 | 29,947 | 30,260 
18 | 19,940 24,177 | 24,647 | 29,128 | 26,932 | 26,239 | haces 29,888 
19 21,228 04,998 | ccccce | cocges 27,849 | 27,123 27,232 27,987 | 31,002 
20] cesee | 23,287 | 28,458 | 25,266 | 26,512 | 28,410 | 26,941 | 27,324 see 
a1 17,710 | 22,855 eoee 24,267 GENE 1 ccccee | 26,849 34.992 30,240 
22 19,616 23,607 24,816 25,084 28,532 | 26,987 27,440 onesest 

23 18,054 30,361 25,611 24,098 Seecee 27,101 26,902 27,427 | 

24 TEGO F cccace | cccce 26,454 26,209 29,950 | 

2 17,890 24,503 27,921 | 26,003 | ...... | | 

2 19,984 23,715 26,498 | 26,194 | 28,250 | | 

BF | nnneee | 24,333 27,311 | 28,016 | 36,745 | 

28 16,890 | 23,035 28,843 | ...... 33,992 | 

29 18,918 | 32,931 30,564 26,947 | 32,201 | 

3° | 19,846 | 33,051 eeeces 26,870 | 30.557 

” 21,202 | «6... | sseves } 26,743 | 31,099 | 











H 510,520 | 472,282 | 690,888 | 590,110 | 690,172 | 651,168 726,453 | 762,864 | 659,814 | 812,505 | 818,818 | 813,941 
, | i | 





Total, 8,164,035; divided by 306, equals 26,680 Average Daily Issue. 
Average for Three Months ending December 31, 1895, 31,749. 
This is a correct report of the issues of the Boston Traveter for an entire year, as stated, 
and is made for the purpose of being placed on file in the office of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory and securing an accurate and exact circulation rating in the next issue of that annual. 


THE BOSTON TRAVELER, 
" Epcar T. Smitu, Cashier. 
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THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


SOLE AGENTS FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 


The Rookery, Chicago. Tribune Building, New York. 
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FARM 
NEWS ™ 


-+»-Published at.... 


67 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


Has a larger circulation than 
any other monthly agricultural 
paper in this whole land, with 
one exception. 

According to the henasicen 
Newspaper Directory, latest 
issue, it has an average circu- 
lation, not claimed, but guar- 
anteed, of 160,916 copies. 

It is a leader among the 
Giant agricultural periodicals ; 
for whatever other information 
you may wish concerning 


FARM NEW 9 newer asa Office. 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


PHILIP RITTER, 
Eastern Representative, 

150 Nassau Street, 

New York City. 


@ THE HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
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BOOK AND MAGAZINE 


Criticisms 


Reviews and Literary notes are 
a specially interesting feature of 


THE DENVER TIMES. 





Known 
Circulation, 





Daily, Exceeding 25,000 
Weekly, « 30,000 











Mr. Publisher! 
(That's aimed at you). 














Straight 








Rates and Information from 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Tribune Building, N. Y. 
Chamber of C ce Building, Chicago. 





















8. f. SEYMOUR, DEL. 
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The “ Citizen ” was awarded a page advertisement as one of the six pa) having the inquest 
circulation in which were the best advertisements in competition for PRINTERS’ INK 
fecive tin ate for op yet ah is _— costs us nothing, but we expect to 
receive $100 in value for this advertisement just the e. 


HERKIMER, : As county seat ILION, —y 4" Co., N. Y., popula- 
Herkimer Co., —er on tion 6,000 ; on N. aD and West 
N. Y. Central R. R yo" Re | Shore R. Roads a Erie Canal. Manu. 
Connected by Electric R’y vith Mohawk, ls factures fire arms, carriages, type-writers, 
Ilion and Frankfort. Manufactures knit | sewing machines, agricultural imple- 








oods, air guns, furniture, paper and ments and knit . Agricultural 
4 desks. Extensive cheese and dairy dis- region. Connected with Frankfort, Mo- —& 
‘ trict. | hawk and Herkimer Electric R’y. 7 
1 On the Evidence of ( 


bw 


4 Home Advertisers... 


: who know best the character, influence and 
value of papers in their vicinity as adver- 
tising mediums, = 

We Invite the Business 

of Foreign Advertisers 


Mw 


mT 


ly, 
Li 


uly 


17 
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The two papers local advertisers invariably 
4 use to cover Herkimer County are the = 





4 = a * zi 
4 Herkimer Citizen 
d e e 7 { 
0 Ilion Citizen 
q These papers go to More different Homes 

q than any other two, or even three papers, 

4 in the county, as no subscriptions are taken 

4 for both papers. 





ing than any other county papers, therefore 
WHERE THE LOCAL ADVERTISER ADVERTISES THERE 
SHOULD THE FOREIGN ADVERTISER ADVERTISE ALSO 


ADVERTISING RATES 


LARGE OR (SMALL SPACE SMALL ADS PREFERRED) 


One inch, one year, one paper, . . . $6.00 
One inch, one year, both papers, . . 9.00 


Their columns contain more home advertis- } 


Address 
CITIZEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Publishers ILION, N. Y., or HERKIMER, N. Y. 








I ond TT IN I IT IT IT TT 


e two towns containing Herkimer and Ilion have one-fourth of the population of the entire 
e ounty, in which are 21 towns and cities and 14 newspapers. 
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During the month of February, just closed, 
the gains made by oe 


ooo HE... 


Mail and Express 


for the past two years were augmented by still 
another illustration that advertising in the Leading 
Evening Paper always brings results. In February, 
1896, THE Malt AND Express printed (190,680) one 
hundred and ninety thousand six hundred and 
eighty agate lines of advertising, a gain of (57,722) 
fifty-seven thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
two agate lines, more than 43 per cent gain, as 
compared with the corresponding month of Jast 
year. The paper printing the next greatest amount 
of advertising had (5,530) five thousand five hun- 
dred and thirty agate lines less than THE Malt 
AND EXPRESS. 3 2 st tt tt tt tH tt OH 

The Evening Newspaper that carries the 


..Largest Volume of... 
... Advertising... 


placed by the New York Merchants, who are by 
all odds the cleverest and most discriminating busi- 
ness men in the world, is 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS 


The reason for this is, that advertising in THE 
MaIL AND Express brings results. 
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The “Pace” that carried 
The World; Kansas City, to the 
front rank of Western journal- 
ism has not slackened. 

It is still pressing forward 
with tireless strides; and the 
advertiser who seeks to reach 
the buyers in Kansas City and 
the Southwest must include 
The World among the essen- 
tially important mediums to be 
employed. 


oO 
gy 


FAMILY 


THE WORLD, Kansas City. 
" _L, V, ASHBAUGH, Manager. 
Stet 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
New York, Chicago. 
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THE CONTRACT RECENTLY 
PLACED WITH US FOR AD- 
VERTISING IN THE 


Street Cars and 
| Brooklyn “L” 


by the N. K. Fairbank Co., of Chicago. 
After a full and long investigation, they 
decided to place almost their entire ap- 
propriation with us, knowing that it 
would be handled intelligently and re- 
liably, and they would receive advertis- 
ing of 


The Kind That Pays. 





George Kissam & Company 


253 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
16 Branch Offices. 
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in the best lines of NEW 
ORLEANS, which are 
those of the % 






New Orleans 
Traction Co., 








is controlled by w % % 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


305 Hennen Building, 
Cor. Canal and Carondelet Sts. 
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ee 


Denver 


possesses three of the best 
systems of Street Rail- 
ways in the U.S. &% % 


THE CABLE, 
TRAMWAY 
and WEST END. 


The advertising is now 
up to date. % 2% % &% 


le 


For details address 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


Rooms 37 and 38 Railroad Building, 
1515 Larimer St., Denver, Col. 
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The Railways are: 


PARIS, LYONS & MEDITERRANEAN 
THE ORLEANS 
THE WEST 
THE SOUTH 
THE GRAND & PETITE CEINTURE 
THE DEPARTMENTAUX 
THE ECONOMIQUES 
THE SUD DE LA FRANCE 


and all tramway cars. 
Outside and inside 
privileges 


& 


CONTRACTS NOT LESS THAN ONE 
YEAR NOR MORE THAN FIVE # 


RELIABLE AGENTS IN PARIS 
TO LOOK AFTER ALL CON- 
TRACTS PLACED #* &* & 


& 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 






































PRINTERS’ INK. 





We have arranged to 
represent exclusively 
in America the 


Day and Night 
Advertising Co. 


---OF PARIS... 


We are prepared to 
give estimates for 
advertising in all the 
steam and tram cars 


of 





FRANCE 
GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND 
HOLLAND 

and BELGIUM 


also poster and sign 
displays are available 


Mr. ED, DE LA COUR 


representing the company can be con- 
sulted until June 27th at our office or 
will call personally, when requested, and 
give all details as to space, etc. 














PRINTERS’ INK. 


This is the 
Way the 


PAL ONE A A A A A A A 
Ga. “an 


Brooklyn “lr 
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did business during the great strike. Of 
course they could not continue such a 
traffic, but there are carried to-day over 20 
per cent more passengers steadily than be- 
fore the strike. It is the best terminal at 
the Bridge, and the Advertising in cars and 
on stations is the best of its class in the 


world ! 
CH 


George Kissam & Co., 


35 Sands Street, Brooklyn. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 








MR. ED. DE LA COUR’S 
Select Excursion 


(PERSONALLY CONDUCTED), 


Will leave New York, June 27th, returning 
September 6th, through 


France, England, Belgium, 
Holland, The Rhine, 
Black Forest and Switzerland 





| SEVENTY-THREE 
| DAYS 
| | COSTING D 


EVERYTHING FIRST CLASS. 


Ono 


For full information and programme, address 
orcallon.... 


Mr. Ed. Je La Cour, 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING, 
| MAIN FLOOR, 


253 Broadway, N, Y. 














80 PRINTERS’ INK. 
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THE X RAYS OF ADVERTISING 


A 


¢ 
¢ 





Experience and knowledge are the X rays of ad- 
vertising. They enable their possessor to see straight 
through the circulation value and rates of a news- 
paper. 

We have had thirty years’ experience and the 
knowledge that comes from it. We know just 
which paper in each locality is best for each kind of 
) advertising. We know exactly what is the lowest 
» rate each publisher will take for his space. He 
knows when he deals with us that he will get his 
money the minute it is due. 

We are ready to talk to you about spending one 
hundred or one hundred thousand dollars in adver- 
tising. 


The Geo. P. Ravel Advertsing Co., 


10 Spruce St., New York. 












